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anson  J.  upson,  D.  D.,  ll.  D.,  Chancellor 

RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  CROSWELL  DOANE,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Vice-Chancellor 


ROSWELL  P.  FLOWER,  Governor  "\ 
WILLIAM  F.  SHEEHAN,  Lieutenant-Governor 

FRANK  RICE,  Secretary  of  State  j 

JAMES  F.  CROOKER,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  J 


Ex  officio 


In  order  of  election  by  the  legislature 

MARTIN  I.  TOWNSEND,  LL.  D.,   1873       -  -  -  - 

ANSON  J.  UPSON,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,   1 874  - 

WILLIAM  L.  BOSTWICK,   1876  - 

CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW,  LL.  D.,   1 87 7 

CHARLES  E.  FITCH,   1877      ------ 

ORRIS  H.   WARREN,  D.  D.,   1877  - 

WHITELAW    REID,  LL.  D.,   1878  - 

WILLIAM  H.  WATSON,  M.  D.,   l88l  - 

HENRY  E.  TURNER,   l88l 

ST  CLAIR  McKELWAY,  LL.  D.,   1883  -  -  -  - 

HAMILTON  HARRIS,  LL.  D.,   1 885        - 

DANIEL  BEACH,  LL.  D.,  1885 

WILLARD  A.  COBB,  M.  A.,   1886  - 

CARROLL  E.  SMITH,   1 888     ------ 

PLINY  T.  SEXTON,    1890  - 

T.  GUILFORD  SMITH,  C,  E.,  M.   A.,    1890  -  -  - 

RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  CROSWELL  DOANE,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1 892 
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LISTS  OF  EXTENSION  TEACHERS 
Explanation.     The    subject     list    gives    teachers     available     in 
each  subject ;  number  of  years  spent  in  teaching  or  lecturing;   the 
kind  of  work  each  will  undertake,  and  specific  subjects  of  courses. 
Kind  of  work  is  indicated  by  the  following  abbreviations : 

E    regular  extension  teaching,  in-     L  lectures  only. 

eluding  lectures,  class  and  paper     C  correspondence  work. 

work. 

The  alphabetic  list  gives  each  teacher's  name,  position  and  ad- 
dress, with  positions  held,  books  written,  etc.,  followed  by  the  sub- 
ject of  his  course  or  courses,  and  of  each  lecture  so  far  as  ascertained. 

Towns  mentioned  after  subjects  of  courses  show  where  those 
courses  have  been  given  under  the  direction  of  the  department. 

Subject  list 
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SPECIFIC  SUBJECTS  OF  COURSES 

tx  1 

4 

•O 

a 

3 

Social  science 

William  HoweTolman,  Ph.D. 

L 

Social  science 

Political  science 

Frank  S.  Hoffman,  M.  A. 

12 

E 

Relation  of  psychology  and  ethics  to  the 
state 

Political  economy 

Charles  O.  Dewey,  Ph.  D 

J.  W.  Jenks,  Ph.  D 

Herbert  E.  Mills,  Ph.  D 

14 
IO 

7 

E 
E 
E 

Principles  of  political  economy 
Practical  economic  questions 
Practical  economic  questions 

Education 

Jerome  Allen,  Ph.  D 

C 
E 

Pedagogy 

Science  of  education 

Art  of  instruction 

Samuel  G.  Williams,  Ph.  D  .. 

40 

Language 

H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  M.  A  .    .      , 
W.  H.  Carpenter,  Ph.  D  .    .. 
A.    V.    W.    Jackson,   Ph.  D., 

L.  H.  D : 

Sarah  F.  Pellett,  M.  A   

17 

8 

9 

8 
18 

L 
L 

E 
C 
C 

Germanic  philology 

History  of  Germanic  languages 

English  language 
Greek  and  Latin 
Latin 

104 
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SPECIFIC  SUBJECTS  OF  COURSES 

Mathematical     and      physical 

science 

Arnold  Eiloart,  Ph.  D 

5 

E 

Chemistry  of  hygiene 

La  Roy  F.  Griffin,  M.  A 

27 

E.C 

Chemistry 

Force  as  related  to  modern  life 

J»  E.  Oliver,  M.  A 

19 

E 

Higher  pure  mathematics 

J 

Theoretical  astronomy 

9 

E 

General  descriptive  astronomy 

John  K.  Rees,  M.  A     ... 

19 

L 

Popular  astronomy 

Geologic  and  biologic  science 

L.  H.  Bailey.  M.  S 

7 

L 

Theories  of  evolution 

John  M.  Clarke.  M.  A 

7 

E,C 

Paleontology 

H.  C.  Coon,  Ph.  D 

35 

C 

Physical  geography 

Herman  L.  Fairchild,  B.  S  . . . 

18 

L 

Geology 

Physical  geography 
Systematic  zoology 
Natural  science 

Charles  W.  Hargitt,    Ph.  D.. 

8 

E 

General  zoology 
Economic  botany 
Geology 

F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  Ph.  D..    .. 

3 

E 

General  geology,  with  special  reference 
to  New  York  state 

VVillard  W.  Rowlee,  B.  L    . . 

6 

E,C 

Structural  botany 

Burt    G.  Wilder,   M.  D 

23 

L 

Brains  of  apes  and  man 

Useful  arts 

Charles    C.   Brown,  C.  E. . .  . 

7 

L,  C 

Sanitary  science 

R.  C.  Carpenter,  M.  M.  E 

15 

L,C 

Heating  and  ventilation 

Lewis  M.  Haupt,  C.  E 

E 

Roads  and  road  making 

William  P.  Mason,  M.  D 

it 

L 

Water  and  water  supply 

Edward  P.  North,  C.  E 

L 

Highways 

Agriculture 

Interlocking  and  block  system  of  rail- 

I. P.  Roberts  M.  Agr  

1 

L 

ways 

John  N.  Tilden,  M.  D 

8 

E 

Anatomy  and  physiology 

Fine  arts 

Mrs  Jessie  K.  Curtis,  B.   A. .  . 

10 

E,C 

Italian  art 

A.  D.  F.   Hamlin,  M.  A 

12 

E 

History  of  architecture 

10 

E.C 

Historic  studies  in  Christian  art 

Wardner  Williams,  Ph.  D 

10 

Music  in  America 

American  and   English   litera- 

ture 

W.  H.  Crawshaw,  M.  A 

4 

E 

Shakspere's  Othello 

English  poetry  of  the  19th  century 

Development  of  modern  fiction 

Mrs  Jessie  K.  Curtis,  B.  A 

10 

E.C 

American  literature 

Charles  O.  Dewey,  Ph.  D.... 

M 

E 

American  and    English  literature 

J.  H.  Gilmore,  M.  A 

25 

E 

English  literature 
American  literature 

A.   V.  W.    Jackson,    Ph.    D., 

L.  H.   D 

9 

E 

English  literature  before  Chaucer 
Masterpieces  of  English  literature 
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SPECIFIC  SUBJECTS  OF  COURSES 

E 
E,C 

Life  and  literature  in  the  Elizabethan  age 

Charles  F.  McClumpha,  Ph.D. 

3 

English  literature 

Mrs  M.  T.  Richards 

20 

E 

History    of    English    literature    to    the 
close  of  the  18th  century 

Annie  M.  Spence   

25 

E.C 

English  literature 

James  R.  Truax,  M.  A 

10 

E 

Studies  in  English  poetry 

Shakspere  and  the   Elizabethan   drama 

English  essayists 

English  prose  fiction 

Great  political  orators 

Chaucer 

Milton  H.  Turk,  Ph.  D     .... 

3 

E.C 

General   introduction  to  English  litera- 
ture 

E.  Homer  Wellman,  B.  D.  . .  . 

M 

E,C 

English  literature 

Foreign  literature 

Sylvester  Burnham,  M. A.,  D.D. 

30 

E 

Poetic  literature  of  old  testament 
Prophetic  literature  of  old  testament 

H.  C.  G.  Brandt,   M.  A      . 

17 

L 

Germanic  literature 

Albert  Fermaud .    

8 
3 

E,C 
E,C 

French  literature 

Charles  F.  McClumpha,  Ph.D. 

German  literature 

R.  W.  Moore,  Ph.  B 

3 

French  and  German  literature 

C 
E 

Latin  literature 

C.  Sprague  Smith,  M.  A 

12 

Italian  literature 

Spanish  literature 

Scandinavian  literature  {see  alphabetic 

list) 

Charles  H.  Thurber,  M.  A. . . 

6 

E,C 

Romantic  school  in  French  literature 

20 

Faust 

Geography  and  description 

15 

E,C 

Greek  life,  art  and  literature 

Annie  S.  Peck,  M.  A  

7 

E,  C 

Greek  antiquities 

Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,   Ph.  D. 

11 

E 

Greek  life 

American  history 

Samuel  B.  Harding,  B.  A  . . . . 

2 

E,C 

American  history  (1781-1829) 

C.  H.  Levermore,  Ph.  D..    . 

10 

L 

American  political  history 
Great  political   leaders  of  the   Empire 
state 

William  H.  Mace,  M.  A 

12 

E,C 

American  revolution 
American  constitution 

Bernard  C.  Steiner,  Ph.  D . . . . 

2 

E 

Beginnings  of  America 
American  colonial  history 
American  revolution 

Henry  P.  Warren,  L.  H.  D  .  . 

21 

E 

Colonial  history  of  America 

Foreign  history 

Sylvester  Burnham, M.  A., D.D. 

30 

E 

History  of  Israel,  from  the  exodus  to 

the  close  of  the  Babylonian  exile 
Assyro-Babylonian  history 

8 

E,C 

French  history 

Herbert  E.  Mills 

7 

E 

Medieval  history 
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Alphabetic  list 

Jerome  Allen,  Ph.  D.     Professor   of  Pedagogy,   University   of  the 
city  of  New  York,  Washington  sq.,  New  York  city. 
Educated  at  Amherst. 
Pedagogy. 

Liberty  H.  Bailey,  M.  S.  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

B.  S.,  M.  S.  Michigan  Agricultural  College;  professor  of  horticulture  and  land- 
scape gardening.  Michigan  Agricultural  College  1885-38;  Cornell  1888-  ; 
author  Talks  afield,  About  plants,  Another  science  of  plants,  Field  notes  on  apple 
culture,  Horticulturists'  rule  book.  Annals  of  horticulture  for 1889,  1891,  1892;  late 
editor  American  garden. 

Theories  of  evolution. 

H.  C.  G.  Brandt.  M.  A.  Professor  of  French,  German  and  Philology , 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Hamilton  1872,  M.  A.  1875;  instructor  in  Hamilton  1S74-76;  associate 
professor  of  German,  Johns  Hopkins  1S76-82;  professor  of  French,  German 
and  philology,  Hamilton  1SS2-  ;  member  American  philological  association, 
Modern  language  association,  Dialect  society,  Folk-lore  society,  Gothe  society 
of  Weimar. 

Germanic  philology  and  literature. 

Charles  C.  Brown,  C.  E.  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  University  of  Michigan;  instructor  and  professor  of  civil  engineering, 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  1S83-S6;  professor  of  civil  en- 
gineering, Union  1886-     . 

Sanitary  science  or  any  technical  course  allied  to  civil  or  sanitary 
engineering. 

Sylvester  Burnham,  M.  A.,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Old  Testament  In- 
terpretation, Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  a?id  of  Biblical 
Literature,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Bowdoin  1862,  M.  A.  1S65,  D.  D.  1885;  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  interpretation,  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  1875-90;  professor 
of  Old  Testament  interpretation  1890-  ;  professor  of  Biblical  literature,  Col- 
gate University  1S88-  ;  member  American  academy  of  theology,  American 
philological  society,  American  oriental  society,  Society  Biblical  literature  and 
exegesis;  author  Manual  of  Old  Testament  interpretation,  Outlines  of  Syriac 
grammar. 

1  Poetic  literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2  Prophetic  literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

3  History  of  Israel,  from   the  exodus  to  the  close  of  the  Baby- 

lonian exile. 

4  Assyro-Babylonian  history. 

Rolla  C.  Carpenter,  M.  M.  E.  Professor  of  Experimental  Engi- 
neering, Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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B.  S.,  C.  E.,  M.  S.  University  of  Michigan;  M.  M.  E.  Cornell;  professor  of 
mathematics  and  civil  engineering,  Michigan  Agricultural  College  1876-90; 
member  American  society  of  mechanical  engineers,  American  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science;  author  Manual  of  experimental  engineering. 

Heating  and  ventilation. 

William  Henry  Carpenter,  Ph.  D.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  Columbia  College,  New  York  city. 

B.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Freiburg  in  Baden;  fellow  by  courtesy,  Johns  Hopkins  1881-83; 
instructor  in  rhetoric  and  lecturer  on  north  European  literature,  Cornell  1S83; 
instructor  in  German  and  the  Scandinavian  languages,  Columbia  1883-89; 
assistant  professor  1889-90;  adjunct  professor  of  Germanic  languages  and 
literatures  1890-     . 

History  of  Germanic  languages. 

John  M.  Clarke,  M.  A.     Assistant  Paleontologist,  New  York  State 
Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Amherst  1877,  M.  A.  1881;  teacher,  Canandaigua  Academy  1877-78, 
1879-80;  Utica  Free  Academy  1880-81;  instructor  in  geology,  Amherst  1878-79, 
professor  of  geology  and  zoology,  Smith  1881-84;  student  at  Gottingen  Uni- 
versity 1883-84;  lecturer  on  geology  and  zoology,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  1885;  assistant  paleontologist,  State  Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y.  1886-  , 
member  Geological  society  of  Germany,  Natural  history  society  of  the  Rhine- 
land;  contributor  to  American,  German  and  Portuguese  scientific  periodicals 
and  transactions;  collaborator  of  the  Paleontology  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Paleontology  (structure  of  fossil  organisms). 

H.  C.  Coon,    M.  D.     Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Alfred 
University,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Alfred  1868,  M.  A.  1871,  Ph.  D.  1891;  M.  D.  New  York  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  1872;  member  American  institute  of  civics,  American  associ- 
ation for  the  advancement  of  science. 

Physical  geography. 

William  H.  Crawshaw,  M.  A.     Professor  of  English  and  Oratory, 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Colgate  1887,  M.  A.  1889;  instructor  in  English  and  elocution,  Colgate 
1887-89,  associate  professor  1889-91;  instructor  in  charge  of  department  of 
English  and  oratory  1S91-     . 

1  Shakspere's  Othello:    I   The  study  of  Shakspere  ;   2  Sources  of 

the  plot  of  Othello  ;  3  External  setting  of  the  play ;  4  and 
5  Character  of  Othello  ;  6  Character  of  Desdemona  ;  7  Char- 
acter of  Iago  ;  8  Central  idea  of  Othello  ;  9  Relation  of  cen- 
tral idea  to  plot  and  characters  ;  10  Relation  of  central  idea 
to  dramatic  structure. 

2  English  poetry  of  the  19th  century. 

3  Development  of  modern  fiction. 

Mrs  Jessie  K.  Curtis,  B.  A.     938  Grape  st.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Ripley  College;  teacher  of  mathematics,  Ripley  College  1866-67;  teacher 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y.  1870-73,  Cook  Academy,  Havana,  N.  Y.  1873-76,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Col.  1883-85. 
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1  American  literature :    I   Washington  Irving ;    2  William  Cullen 

Bryant ;  3  Henry  Wadsvvorth  Longfellow ;  4  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier ;  5  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  ;  6  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne ;  7  James  Russell  Lowell ;  8  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes ; 
9  John  Lothrop  Motley;    10  Francis  Parkman. 

Attica,  Batavia,  Lockport. 

2  Italian  art  (illustrated  by  stereopticon  views) :    I  Early  Christian 

art ;  2  Giotto  and  the  Giottesque  school ;  3  Sienese  school 
and  Fra  Angelico  ;  4  Tuscan  and  Umbrian  schools  ;  5  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  ;  6  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  ;  7  Sistine 
chapel ;  8  Raphael  Sanzio  d'Urbino  ;  9  Frescoes  of  Raphael  in 
Vatican  cartoons  in  London;    10  Titian  and  Correggio. 

Charles  O.  Dewey,  Ph.  D.     Principal  Central  High  School,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Syracuse,  1885,  M.'A.  1888;  Ph.  D.  University  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
presiding  director  of  Chautauqua  reading  circles  1880-84,  1886-  ;  lecturer  on 
applied  psychology,  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.   1890-91. 

1  Principles  of  political  economy:    1    Definition  and  scope  of  the 

science;  2  Capital  and  labor;  3  Production;  4  Commerce  ; 
5  Free  trade ;  6  Protection  ;  7  Money ;  8  Credit ;  9  Coop- 
eration ;    10  Taxation. 

2  American  and  English  literature. 

Arnold  Eiloart,  Ph.  D.     New  York  Post-graduate  Medical  School, 

New  York  city. 

B  S.  University  of  London  1883;  Ph.  D.  University  of  Leipzig  1889;  instructor 
in  chemistry,  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York  1889;  instructor  in 
chemistry,  Cornell  1890;  professor  of  chemistry,  New  York  Post-graduate  Medi- 
cal School  1891-     . 

Chemistry  of  hygiene. 

Herman  L.  Fairchild,  B.  S.     Professor   of   Geology  and   Natural 
History,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

B.  S.  Cornell  1874;  professor  of  natural  science,  Wyoming  Seminary  1874-76; 
lecturer  on  natural  science,  New  York  city  1876-88;  ad  interim  professor  of 
geology,  Vassar  1877-78;  lecturer  in  geology,  Cooper  Union  1878-88;  profes- 
sor of  geology  and  natural  history,  University  of  Rochester  1888-  ;  fellow  Geo- 
logical society  of  America,  secretary  1890,  fellow  American  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science;  author  History  of  New  York  academy  of  sciences. 

i   Geology. 

2  Physical  geography. 

3  Systematic  zoology. 

4  Natural  science  (illustrated  with  stereopticon) :    1  Animal  king- 

dom —  classification ;  2  How  animals  obtain  food  ;  3  How 
animals  move  ;  4  How  animals  defend  themselves  ;  5  Forma- 
tion of  rocks  and  mountains ;  6  The  Yellowstone  national 
park ;  7  Geologic  ages  of  the  earth's  history ;  8  Glaciers  and 
the  age  of  ice  ;  9  How  coal  is  formed  and  mined  ;  10  Prehis- 
toric man. 
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Albert  Fermaud.     Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

1  French    literature :     1    Renaissance ;    2  Corneille    and   Racine ; 

3  Moliere  ;  4  18th  century  literature;  5  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
and  Rousseau  ;  6  The  revolution  ;  7  Romanticism  ;  8  Victor 
Hugo;  9  Zola  and  his  school ;  10  Symbolism  and  other  actual 
schools. 

2  French  history. 

Joseph  H.  Gilmore,  M.  A.     Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

M.  A.  Brown  1858;  instructor  in  Hebrew,  Newton  Theological  Institute  1861-62; 
acting  professor  of  Hebrew,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  1867-68;  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  English,  University  of  Rochester  1868-  ;  author  Little  Mary 
1 86 1,  Declamations  and  dialogues  for  the  Sunday  School  1871,  Art  of  expression 
1875,  Outline  of  logic  1879,  The  English  language  and  its  early  lite  rat  u?-e  1879, 
Wedlock  1882,  Primary,  intermediate  and  academic  speakers  1883,  Chautauqua  text- 
book of  English  literature  18S6. 

1  English  literature :    I   Chaucer  ;  2  From  Chaucer  to  Spenser  ; 

3  Rise  of  dramatic  literature;  4  Shakspere,  his  life;  5  Shaks- 
pere,  his  works;  6  Milton;  7  Age  of  Queen  Anne;  8  De- 
velopment of  English  fiction  ;  9  English  novelists  from  Scott 
to  the  present  day;   10  The  Victorian  period. 

Rochester. 

2  American  literature:   1  and  2  Who  reads  an  American  book? 

3  Rise  of  American  poetry,  William  Cullen  Bryant ;  4  Whit- 
tier  and  Longfellow  ;  5  Minor  poets  of  early  school ;  6  Lowell  ; 
7  Emerson  ;  8  Hawthorne  ;  9  Harbingers  of  a  new  school 
of  American  poetry  ;    10  Sidney  Lanier. 

La  Roy  F.  Griffin,  M.  A.    Associate  principal,  Troy  High   School, 
3  Eagle  st.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Brown  1866,  M.  A.  1869;  professor  of  natural  sciences,  New  Hampton 
Institute  1866-67;  principal  Beverly  (Mass.)  high  school  1867-71;  Peabody 
Instructor  in  science,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  1871-75;  president 
Peddie  Institute  1875-76;  substitute  in  Boston  schools  1876-78  ;  professor  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  Lake  Forest  University  1878-90;  principal  North  Gran- 
ville Seminary  1890-92;  associate  principal,  Troy  high  school  1892-  ;  pro- 
fessor of  physics  and  chemistry,  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts  1889-  ; 
member  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science  ;  author  Natural 
philosophy,  Lecture  notes  in  chemistry,  Peeps  at  nature. 

I  Chemistry :  1  Chemical  force  in  general,  use  of  the  balance ; 
2  Oxygen;  3  Hydrogen,  law  of  density;  4  Bases  and  their 
relation,  ammonia,  soda,  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron  ; 
5  Nitrogen  and  its  compounds,  particularly  considering  the 
acids,  nitrous  and  nitric,  with  a  development  of  the  concep- 
tion of  an  acid  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen  ;  6  Bleaching  as 
an  important  industry,  its  different  forms  ;  7  Chemical  indus- 
tries—  paper  making,  dyeing,  painting  as  a  means  of  preser- 
vation ;  8   Metals  and   the  principles   of  their  reduction,  the 
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reduction  of  silver,  gold,  copper  and  iron  ;  9  Carbon,  its 
familiar  forms  and  compounds  and  reasons  why  grouping  is 
possible  ;  10  Chemistry  of  foods,  law  of  the  grouping  of  the 
chemical  elements. 
2  Force  as  related  to  modern  life :  I  General  principles  with  stress 
on  conservation;  2  Forces  acting  on  bodies  as  masses ;  3  Un- 
dulations acting  to  develop  sound  ;  4  Undulations  acting  to 
develop  light  and  heat ;  5  Undulations  acting  to  develop 
electrical  action,  and  magnetism,  with  its  relations  to  other 
forms ;  6  Methods  of  developing  electricity ;  7  Effects  or 
static  electricity ;  8  Chemical  work  produced  by  electricity  ; 
9  Luminous  effects  of  electricity,  showing  it  to  be  the  same 
in  principle  as  light ;   10  Electricity  as  related  to  modern  life. 

Alfred  D.  F.  Hamlin,  M.  A.     Adjunct   Professor   of  Architecture. 

Columbia  College  School  of  Mines,  New  York  city. 

B.  A.  Amherst  1875,  M.  A.  1885;  special  assistant  in  architecture,  School  of 
Mines  1883-87,  instructor  1887-89,  adjunct  professor  1889-    . 

History  of  architecture. 

Samuel  B.  Harding,  B.  A.  Instructor  in  History  and  Geography, 
Workingman's  School  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  109 
W.  54th  st.,  New  York  city. 

B.  A.  Indiana  University  1890;  graduate  student  in  history,  Cornell  1890-91. 

American  history  (1781-1829) :  I  Introduction,  failure  of  the  con- 
federation (1781-89);  2  Adoption  of  the  constitution  (1787- 
90) ;  3  Organization  and  consolidation  of  the  government ; 
Alexander  Hamilton  (1788-93);  4  Foreign  relations,  George 
Washington  (1793-97);  5  Downfall  of  the  federalists,  John 
Adams  (1797-1801) ;  6  Republican  policy,  annexation  of 
Louisiana,  Thomas  Jefferson  (1801-09);  7  Republican  policy, 
war  of  1812,  James  Madison  (1805-18);  8  Slavery  and  the 
Missouri  compromise,  James  Monroe  (1619-21);  9  Monroe 
doctrine,  political  readjustments,  John  Quincy  Adams  (1821- 
29);  10  Development  of  nationality,  John  Marshall  (1781- 
1829). 
Peekskill. 

Charles  W.  Hargitt,  Ph.  D.      Professor   of   Biology  and   Geology, 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Moore's  Hill  College;  M.  A.  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  1885;  Ph.  D. 
Ohio  University  1890 ;  professor  of  natural  science,  Moore's  Hill  College 
1884-88;  professor  of  biology  and  geology,  Miami  University,  Ohio  1888-91, 
Syracuse  University  1S91-  ;  fellow  American  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science;  member  Indiana  academy  of  science,  American  association  of  ento- 
mologists. 

1  General  or  practical  zoology. 

2  General  or  economic  botany. 

3  Geology :     1  Meaning    and    scope   of  the    subject ;    2  Aqueous 

agencies  ;  3  Aqueous  agencies,  ice  ;  4  Soils  ;  5  Igneous  agen- 
cies ;  6  Organic  agencies  ;  7  Rocks ;  8  Continental  topog- 
raphy;  9  Fossils;   10  Synoptical  view  of  geologic  history. 
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Lewis  M.  Haupt,  C.  E.       Consulting   Engineer,    107    N.   35th  st., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Roads  and  road-making. 

Frank  S.  Hoffman,  M.  A.     Prof "essor  of Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Amherst  1S76,  M.  A.  1883;  B.  D.  Yale  1880;  fellow  of  Yale  1880-82;  in- 
structor in  philosophy,  Wesleyan  University  1883-85;  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  Union  1SS5-     ;  author  True  sphere  of  the  state. 

Relation  of  psychology  and  ethics  to  the  state  :  1  The  true  con- 
ception of  the  state  ;  2  The  state  in  its  relation  to  government ; 
3  to  education  ;  4  to  crime  ;  5  to  property;  6  to  taxation  ;  7 
to  corporations  ;  8  to  transportation;  9  to  cities;  10  to  the 
family  ;   1 1  to  the  church  ;   12  to  other  states. 

This  course  will  be  given  in  10  lectures  if  desired. 

A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.,  Ph.  D.      Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  and  Instructor 
in  the  Iranian  Languages,  Columbia  College,  16  Highland  pi., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Columbia  1883,  M.  A.  1884,  L.  H.  D.  1S85,  Ph.  D.  18S6;  prize  fellow  in 
letters,  Columbia  18S3-86  ;  university  student  in  Germany  1S87-8S;  instructor 
in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Iranian  languages,  Columbia  1887-90;  adjunct  professor 
of  the  English  language  and  literature  1S91-  ;  member  American  oriental 
society,  American  philological  society,  Deutsche  Morgenlandische  Gesellschaft; 
author  A  hymn  of  Zoroaster,  Yasna  31,  An  Avesla  grammar  in  comparison  with 
Sanskrit. 

1  The  English  language,  its  position,  origin  and  growth:      1  How- 

languages  are  formed  ;  2  Linguistic  position  of  the  English 
language  ;  3  Introduction  and  early  history  in  Britain  ;  4  Cel- 
tic, first  Latin  and  Scandinavian  elements  in  English  ;  5  Nor- 
man-French conquest,  its  far-reaching  effects;  6  Structure 
of  the  language  before  and  after  the  conquest ;  7  Dialect 
studies  and  dialects  of  early  England ;  8  From  Chaucer  to 
Shakspere  and  later,  new  elements  ;  9  Historic  development 
of  our  spelling;  10  English  of  to-day  and  of  the  future. 
Tarry  town. 

2  English    literature  before  Chaucer :     1   Anglo-Saxon    England, 

the  beginnings  of  English  literature;  2  Caedmon,  the  father 
of  English  song ;  3  Beowulf,  our  oldest  epic ;  4  The  poet 
Cynewulf;  5  Minor  poetry  of  early  England;  6  Oldest  Eng- 
lish prose,  Alfred  the  Great ;  7  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  and 
other  prose  works ;  8  Opening  of  the  Norman  period  ; 
9  Poetry  and  prose  of  the  times  ;    10  Predecessors  of  Chaucer. 

3  Some   of  the  masterpieces   of  English    literature  :    Includes  a 

study  of  the  works  of  Shakspere,  Milton,  Burke,  Keats, 
Byron,  Shelley  etc. 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.  D.1     Professor  of  Political  and  Social  In- 
stitutions, Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1  Prof.  Jenks  will  not  lecture  during  the  season  of  1892-93. 
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B.  A.  University  of  Michigan  1S7S.  M.  A.  1879:  Ph.  D.,  Halle  1SS5;  professor  of 
language  and  literature,  Mount  Morris  College  1S79-80;  professor  of  ancient 
languages  1S82-83;  teacher  of  English,  Peoria  high  school  1885-86;  professor 
of  political  science  and  English  literature,  Knox  College  18S6-89;  professor  of 
economics  and  social  science,  Indiana  State  University  1889-91;  professor  of 
political  and  social  institutions,  Cornell  1S91-  :  member  American  academy 
of  political  science,  American  economic  association,  etc.;  author  Henry  C. 
Carey,  National-okonom  1S85,  Road  legislation  for  the  American  stale  18S9. 

Practical  economic   questions:    1    Nature   of  political   economy; 

2  The  money  question  ;  3  The  rent  problem  ;  4  Monopolies  ; 
5  The  wages  question;  6  Cooperation  and  profit-sharing; 
7  Emigration  and  immigration  ;  8  The  protective  tariff;  9  The 
race  problem  ;    10  Principles  of  social  reform. 

Albany,  Binghamton. 

Ella  C.  Lapham,  B.  A.     Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Yassar  1876. 
Life  and  literature  in  the  Elizabethan  age  :  1  English  homes  and 
customs  ;  2  Times  and  contemporaries  of  Elizabeth  ;  3  Sidney 
and  Raleigh  ;  4  Spenser;  5  Hooker;  6  Dawn  of  the  drama; 
7  Shakspere ;  8  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  9  Ben  Johnson; 
10  Bacon. 

John   P.  Leotsakos,  LL.  D.     Professor  of  Greek  Language  and 

Literature,  Sauveur  College  of  Languages,  New  York  city. 

B.  A.  Classical  Gymnasium,  Athens  1870;  M.  A.  University  of  Wooster,  Ohio 
1880;  LL.  D.  University  of  Athens  1S74;  professor  of  Latin  and  German,  Uni- 
versity of  Wooster  187S-80,  professor  of  German  and  French  iSSo-Sr;  professor 
of  Greek  language  and  literature,  Sauveur  College  1S81-     . 

Greek  life,  art  and    literature:    1  Athens;    2  Greece   of  to-day; 

3  Why  and  how  to  study  Greek ;  4  Epic,  Lyric  poetry  and 
the  drama ;  5  Comedy,  history  and  oratory ;  6  Socrates ; 
7  Greek  politics  ;  8  Times  and  literature  of  the  Roman  period  ; 
9  Times  and  literature  of  the  Byzantine  period  ;  10  Modern 
Greek  history  and  literature. 

Charles  H.  Levermore,  Ph.  D.     Associate   Professor   of  History, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  A.  Yale  1879;  Ph.  D.  Johns  Hopkins  1SS6;  fellow  in  history,  Johns  Hopkins 
1884-85;  instructor  in  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New  Haven  1SS5-86;  in- 
structor in  history,  University  of  California  1886-88;  assistant  professor  of 
history,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  18S8-90,  associate  professor 
1890-     ;  member  American  historical  society;  author  Republic  of  New  Haven. 

1  American  political  history. 

2  Great  political  leaders  of  the  Empire  state  :    1   William  Living- 

ston and  the  sons  of  liberty  ;  2  The  Clintons  and  the  rise  of 
New  York  democracy ;  3  Martin  Van  Buren  and  the  triumph 
of  New  York  democracy;  4  Thurlow  Weed,  William  H. 
Seward  and  the  rise  of  the  republican  party;  5  Horace 
Greeley,  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  the  influence  of  New 
York  journalism  ;  6  Influence  of  New  York  in  national  poli- 
tics during  the  era  of  the  war. 
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William  H.  Mace,  M.  A.    Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science^ 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

M.  L.  University  of  Michigan  1SS3;  M.  A.  University  of  Indiana  18S8;  professor 
of  history,  De  Pauw  University  Normal  School  1885-90;  professor  of  history 
and  political  science,  Syracuse  1S91-  ;  member  American  historical  associa- 
tion; author  Outline  and  notes  on  United  States  history.  Organization  of  historical 
material;  editor  department  of  history,  Inter-state  school  review. 

i  American  revolution:  1  What  history  is  and  how  to  study  it;  2 
Beginnings  of  the  American  revolution;  3  New  policy  of  George 
3  opens  the  conflict;  4  Stamp  act  and  growth  of  union;  5  The 
tea  controversy  ;  6  First  continental  congress  ;  7  The  rising  of 
1 775;  8  The  declaration  of  independence;  9  War  of  the  revo- 
lution, a  struggle  for  the  rights  of  men;  10  Growth  of  domestic 
union. 
Albion,  Poughkeepsie,  Rochester,  Skaneateles,  Watertown. 

2  American  constitution  :  1  Era  of  state  sovereignty;  2  Growth 
of  sovereignty  of  the  nation  (1783-89);  3  The  constitutional 
convention;  4  Executive  and  judiciary;  5  The  constitution 
before  the  people,  early  ratifying  conventions  ;  6  The  great 
battles  in  Massachusetts.  Virginia  and  New  York  ;  7  Fight 
for  amendments;  8  and  9  Some  comparisons  and  contrasts 
between  American  and  English  constitutions  ;  10  The  Amer- 
ican and  English  cabinets. 
Albion,   Rochester. 


William  P.  Mason,  M.  D.    Professor  of  Analytic  Chemistry,  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  1874,  B.  S.  1877;  M.  D.  Albany  Medical 
College  1SS1;  assistant  professor  of  chemical  and  natural  science,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  1875-85,  professor  of  analytic  chemistry  1S85-  ;  mem- 
ber American  chemical  society,  American  water-works  association,  American 
institute  of  mining  engineers;  fellow  American  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science;  author  Notes  o/t  qualitative  chemical  analysis,  Methods  of  water 
analysis. 

Water  and  water  supply. 

Charles  F.  McClumpha,  Ph.  D.     Associate    Professor  of   English 

Literature,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Washington 

sq.,  New  York  city. 

P>.  A.  Princeton  1SS5;  Ph.  D.  Leipzig  1888;  instructor  in  English  literature, 
Bryn  Mawr  1S8S-89,  associate  professor  iSSo-ai,  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  1891-  ;  member  Modern  language  association,  American  dialect 
society. 

I  English  literature:  1  Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon)  literature;  2 
New  English  poetry,  Chaucer  ;  3  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus, 
the  story  in  dramatic  literature  ;  4  The  supernatural  element 
in  Shakspere's  Hamlet ;  5  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  letter,  the 
supernatural  element ;  6  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  a  story 
in  realism  ;  7  Henry  James'  Bostonians  and  W.  D.  Howells' 
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Hazard  of  neiv  fortunes,  as  social  studies  ;  8  Matthew  Arnold 
as  a  literary  critic  ;  9  James  Russell  Lowell   as  a  poet   and 
essayist  ;   Robert  Browning. 
Ballston. 
2  German  literature. 

Frederick  J.  H.  Merrill,  Ph.  D.     Assistant    Director,    New  York 

State  Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ph.  B.  Columbia  18S5,  Ph.  D.  1890  ;  assistant,  Geological  survey  of  New  Jersey 
1885-87  ;  fellow  in  geology,  Columbia  1SS6-90  ;  assistant  director,  New  York 
State  Museum  1S90-  ;  fellow  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  Geological  society  of  America;  member  American  institute  of  mining 
engineers,  American  society  of  naturalists. 

General    geology,   with    special    reference    to    New    York    state : 

1  History  of  geologic  science,  origin  of  the  earth  ;  2  Materials 
of  the  earth's  crust  and  their  modifications  ;  3  Geologic  pe- 
riods, development  of  life  ;  4  Land  sculpture,  origin  of  terres- 
trial form  ;  5  General  geology  of  the  United  States  ;  6  General 
geology  of  New  York  state  to  the  close  of  the  tertiary  ;  7  Qua- 
ternary and  recent  geology  of  New  York  state  ;  8  Origin  of  the 
natural  scenery  of  New  York  ;  9  Economic  geology  of  New 
York,  non-metallic  minerals  ;  10  Economic  geology  of  New 
York,  metallic  minerals. 

Herbert  E.  Mills.  Ph.  D.     Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Eco- 
nomics, Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  University  of  Rochester  1883,  M.  A.  1887  ;  Ph.  D.  Cornell  1890  ;  fellow 
in  history  and  political  science,  Cornell  1886-88,  acting  instructor  in  history 
1887-88,  assistant  registrar  18S8-90,  instructor  in  history  1890-91  ;  associate 
professor  of  history  and  economics,  Vassar  1890-  ;  member  American  his- 
torical association. 

1  Practical  economic  questions  :    1   The  industrial  revolution  ;  2 

The  factory  system  ;  3  Factory  legislation  ;  4  Industrial  de- 
pressions ;  5  Results  of  the  century's  economic  changes  and 
the  claims  of  labor ;  6  Development  and  constitution  of 
labor  organizations  ;  7  Objects  and  methods  of  labor  organ- 
izations ;  8  Cooperation;  9  Profit-sharing;    10  Socialism. 

2  Medieval  history  :    1   The  Roman  empire  of  the  fourth  century  ; 

2  The  Teutonic  invaders ;  3  Development  of  the  papacy ; 
4  Charlemagne  and  his  empire ;  5  Monasticism  ;  6  Moham- 
med and  Mohammedanism ;  7  Feudalism  ;  8  Crusades ; 
9  The  church  and  the  holy  Roman  empire  ;  10  Growth  of 
towns  and  free  cities,  the  renaissance. 

Robert  W.  Moore,  Ph.  B.     Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Colgate 

University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Ph.  B.  University  of  Michigan  1887  ;  professor  of  Latin  and  French,  Georgetown 
College,  Ky.  1887-89  ;  student  in  Germany  1889-90  ;  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages, Colgate  1890-     . 

French  and  German  literature. 
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Edward  P.  North,  C.  E.     127  E.  23rd  st.,  New  York  city. 

Graduate  civil  engineering  department,  Union  College  1856  ;  member  American 
society  of  civil  engineers  1867-     . 

Highways. 

James  E.  Oliver,  M.  A.     Professor  of  Mathematics,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Member  National  academy  of  science,  honorary  member  American  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences;  fellow  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
American  philosophical  society. 

1  Higher  pure  mathematics. 

2  Theoretical  astronomy. 

Annie  S.  Peck,  M.  A.     865  N.  Main  st.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

B.  A.  University  of  Michigan  1S78,  M.  A.  1881  ;  professor  of  Latin,  Purdue 
University  1881-83  \  professor  of  Latin,  Smith  College  1886-87. 

Greek  antiquities  (with  lantern  illustrations) :  1  General  descrip- 
tion of  Greece,  life  and  scenes  in  modern  Athens ;  2  The 
acropolis,  propylea,  temple  of  Nike  ;  3  Old  Athena  temple, 
the  parthenon  ;  4  The  Erechtheum,  and  recent  excava- 
tions ;  5  Remains  in  the  lower  city  ;  6  Other  remains  in 
Athens  ;  7  and  8  Excursions  in  Attica  ;  9  A  trip  in  the 
Peloponnesus  ;   10  Olympia. 

Henry  A.  Peck,  M.  A.     Director  Holden  Memorial  Observatory  and 

Associate   Professor  of   Mathematics,    Syracuse    University, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Syracuse  University  1885  ;  M.  A.  1888  ;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Syra- 
cuse University  1887-92  ;  director  Holden  Memorial  Observatory'  1891-  ; 
associate  professor  of  mathematics,  Syracuse  University  1S92-    . 

General  descriptive  astronomy. 

Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  M.  A.     Professor  of  Greek  and  History, 

Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Smith  1882;  M.  A.  Cornell  1891;  teacher  in  high  school,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
1882-84;  professor  of  Greek  and  history,  Elmira  College  1884-90,  1891-     . 

Greek  and  Latin. 


John  K.  Rees,  M.  A.     Professor  of  Astronomy  aud  Director  of  the 

Observatory,  Columbia  College,  New  York  city. 

B.  A.  Columbia  1872,  M.  A.  1875,  E.  M.  School  of  Mines  1875;  instructor  of 
mathematics,  School  of  Mines  1873-76;  professor  of  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics, Washington  University  1876-81;  in  charge  of  departments  of  geodesy 
and  astronomy,  Columbia  1S81-  ;  member  New  York  academy  of  sciences, 
American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  Astronomical  society  of 
the  Pacific,  American  metrological  society;  coeditor  School  of  Mines  quarterly. 

Popular  astronomy  :  1  Instruments  of  astronomy  ;  2  The  earth, 
our  point  of  observation  ;  3  The  moon,  the  earth's  satellite 
and   nearest  neighbor  ;  4  The   sun,  a   study  of  its  surface;   5 
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The    sun,    a   study    of  its    surroundings ;     6    The    terrestrial 
planets  ;     7  The   major  planets ;    8  Comets  and   meteors  ;  9 
Stars  and  nebulae  ;  10  Celestial  measurements  and  cosmogony. 
Yonkers. 

Mrs  Maria  T.  Richards,  38  E.  49th  st.,  New  York  city. 

Author  Life  in  Judea  1854,  Life  in  Lsrael  1857;  lecturer  on  English  literature, 
Providence  1S75-     . 

History  of  English   literature  to   the   close  of  the    1 8th  century; 
1  Anglo-Saxon  period  ;  2  Norman  period  ;  3  Age  of  old  Eng- 
lish ;  4  Age  of  protestant  reformation  ;  5  and  6  Age  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;    7  Age  of  the  commonwealth  ;    8  Age  of    the  res 
toration  ;  9  Age  of  Queen  Anne  ;   10  Johnsonian  age. 

Isaac  P.  Roberts,  M.  Agr.      Director   of   College   of   Agriculture, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

M.  Agr.  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  1875;  professor  of  agriculture,  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  College  1S69-73,  Cornell  1873-  ;  dean  College  of  Agricul- 
ture 1874-90;  director  Cornell  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  18SS-  ;  di- 
rector College  of  Agriculture  1S90-  ;  member  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
agricultural  science;  fellow  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science. 

Agriculture. 

Willard  W.  Rowlee,  B.  L.      Instructor  in  Botany,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

B.  L.  Cornell  1SS8;  instructor  in  botany  1S88-  ;  member  American  microscopic 
society. 

Structural  botany :  1  Seeds  and  the  morphology  of  seedlings;  2 
Buds  and  methods  of  branching  ;  3  Underground  stems  and 
roots  ;  4  Leaves  ;  5  Inflorescence  ;  6  The  calyx  ;  7  The  corolla  ; 
8  The  stamens  ;  9  The  pistil ;    10  The  fruit. 

Mrs  Eliza  Hubbard  Schumacher,  112  Newbury  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Historic  studies  in  Christian  art  :  I  Early  Christian  art,  the  cata- 
combs and  sarcophagi  ;  2  Latin  basilicas  and  Byzantine 
churches  ;  3  Romanesque  architecture  ;  4  Gothic  architecture  ; 
5  Art  of  13th  century  in  the  sculpture  of  Pisani  and  Giott- 
esque  painting;  6  English  cathedrals  ;  7  Quercia,  Ghiberti  and 
Donatello ;  8  Later  sculptors,  the  Robbias,  Rossellini,  Mino 
da  Fiesole,  Benedetto  da  Majano  ;  9  15th  century  painters 
from  Masaccio  to  Raphael  ;  10  The  Sistine  chapel  and  Ra- 
phael's frescoes  in  the  Vatican. 

Binghamton. 

Frank  Smalley,  M.  A.     Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Syracuse  1874,  M.  A.  1875;  instructor  in  zoology,  geology  and  botany 
1874-77,  adjunct  professor  of  Latin  1S77-81.  professor  of  Latin  1881-  ;  author 
Latin  analysis  1879,  Latin  verse  1S84. 

Latin. 
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Charles  Sprague  Smith,  M.  A.     264  W.  57th  st,  New  York  city. 

B.  A.  Amherst  1874,  M.  A.  1889  ;  student  at  Berlin,  Paris,  Rome,  Madrid,  Ox- 
ford, Copenhagen  1S75-80,  Iceland  1888;  Gebhard  professor  of  German  lan- 
guage and  literature  and  instructor  in  Italian,  Spanish  and  the  Scandinavian 
languages,  Columbia  1880-82,  professor  of  modern  languages  and  foreign  litera- 
ture and  organizer  of  department  of  modern  languages  1882-90,  professor  of 
romance  languages  and  literatures  1890-91,  lecturer  on  comparative  study  of 
literature  1887-90,  lecturer  on  the  Icelandic  Saga,  Harvard  and  Brown,  and  on 
comparative  literature,  Vassar  1891-92;  member  American  geographical  society, 
modern    language  association  ;  author   The  American  university  1887. 

1  Italian  literature  :    1  Dante  ;  2  Petrarca ;   3  Ariosto  ;  4  Machia- 

velli ;  5  Tasso  ;  6  Alfieri. 

2  Spanish    literature:     1     Cervantes;     2    Springtime   of    Spanish 

drama;  3  Lope  de  Vega;  4  Contemporaries  of  Lope  ;  5  Cal- 
deron  ;  6  Contemporaries  of  Calderon  ;  7  A  winter  of  Span- 
ish drama. 

3  Swedish  poetry:    1  Ballads;  2  Wall  in  ;   3  Geijer;  4  Tegner;   5 

Runeberg. 

4  Icelandic  Saga  :  1  Iceland's  heroic  age  ;  2  Ari  ;  3  Life  of  a  viking 

and  poet  ;  4  Family  life  in  Iceland ;  5  Life  of  a  ghost  fighter  ; 
6  A  love  tale  of  heroic  Iceland. 

5  Old  Norse  poetry  (one  lecture). 

6  Comparative  study  of  the  medieval  epic :    1   Cid  ;   2  Roland  ; 

3  Nibelungen  in  old  Norse  ;  4  The  Nibelungen  Lied. 

7  Homes    of    Norsemen    (illustrated) :     I    Iceland    and    Faroes ; 

2  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys;   3  Hebrides  and  Isle  of  Man. 

8  Norse   discovery  of  America ;    1   Vinland  voyages  ;   2   Historic 

value  of  Vinland  Sagas. 

Pemberton  Smith,  C.  E.      Trainmaster  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  1888;  junior  American  society  of  civil 
engineers. 

Interlocking  and  the  block  system  of  railways. 

Annie  M.  Spence.  Vice-principal  Saratoga  High  School,  146  Regent 
St.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
English  literature:  1  Celtic  and  Saxon  influence;  2  Transition 
period,  Norman  influence  ;  3  Chaucer,  his  contemporaries,  his 
influence;  4  Tudor  period,  early  influence  and  work  ;  5  Tudor 
period,  Elizabethan  age  ;  6  Puritan  influence,  Milton  and  Bun- 
yan  ;  7  Eighteenth  century,  critical  influence;  8  Latter  half 
of  1 8th  century  ;  9  Early  half  of  19th  century ;  10  Writers  of 
to-day  and  the  various  influences  shaping  their  work. 

Bernard  C.  Steiner,  Ph.  D.     Librarian  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  A.  Yale  1SS8,  M.  A.  1890;  Ph.  D.  Johns  Hopkins  1891;  fellow  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins 1890-91;  instructor  in  history,  Williams  1891-92;  librarian  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library  1892-     ;  member  American  historical  association. 

I  Beginnings  of  America  :    I  The  aborigines  ;   2  Mexico  and  Peru; 

3  Discoverers  before  Columbus  ;  4  Columbus  ;  5  Physical  geog- 
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raphy  of  America ;  6  Vespucius  and  Magellan ;  7  Spanish 
explorers;  8  French  explorers  ;  9  English  explorers  ;  10  Rise 
of  the  colonies. 

2  Colonial  history:    1   Virginia;  2   Pilgrims  and  puritans;   3  The 

New  England  confederation  ;  4  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island  ;  5  Dutch  and  Swedes  ;  6  The  English  in 
New  York;  7  Pennsylvania  ;  8  Maryland;  9  The  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  ;   10  Growth  towards  union. 

3  The  Revolution:    1   The  French  and   Indian  war;  2  British  op- 

pression; 3  Preparation  for  war;  4  1776-78;  5  1778-83; 
6  Diplomacy  and  the  navy;  7  Peace;  8  The  confederation  ; 
9  The  critical  period;  10  The  constitution. 

Charles  H.  Thurber,  M.  A.     Instructor  in  French,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ph.  B.  Cornell  1886  ;  M.  A.  Haverford  1891  ;  registrar  and  secretary,  Cornell 
1886-88  ;  master  of  modern  languages,  Haverford  College  Grammar  School 
188S-90  ;  special  agent  IT.  S.  Bureau  of  education  1890-91  ;  student  at  Dresden 
1890-91  ;  instructor  in  French,  Cornell  1891-  ;  member  Modern  language 
association  of  America,  American  academy  of  political  science. 

Romantic  school  in  French  literature :  1  Social,  political  and 
literary  conditions  out  of  which  the  romantic  school  sprang  ; 
2  Rise,  development  and  characteristics  of  the  romantic 
school;  3  Victor  Hugo,  the  man  and  citizen  ;  4  Victor  Hugo, 
the  genius  of  a  new  literature ;  5  Critical  estimate  of  Les 
miserables ;  6  George  Sand  ;  7  Alfred  De  Musset ;  8  Balzac  ; 
9  Merimee,  Gautier,  Saint-Beuve  ;  10  Permanent  and  univer- 
sal elements  of  the  literature  of  the  romantic  school  and 
comparison  with   English,  German  and  American   literature. 

John  N.   Tilden,   M.   A.,   M.  D.     Principal    Peekskill    Academy, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Hamilton  1866,  M.  A.  1876  ;  M.  D.  Long  Island  College  Hospital  1872  ; 
lecturer  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  Peekskill  Military  Academy  1870-92  ; 
member  New  Y-ork  mineralogical  club,  New  York  state  medical  society  ;  author 
Text-book  of  commercial  geography. 

Anatomy  and  physiology. 

William  Howe  Tolman,  Ph.  D.     Professor  of  History,  Dr  Sach's 
Collegiate  Institute,  791  Madison  av.,  New  York  city. 
B.  A.  Brown  1882,  M.  A.  1887  ;  Ph.  D.  Johns  Hopkins  1891. 

Social  Science  :  1  Organized  charity  and  philanthropy ;  2  Char- 
ities of  New  York  city ;  3  Problem  of  the  city  child  ;  4  Toynbee 
Hall  or  the  university  settlement  idea  ;  5  Work  by  and  among 
women  ;  6  Internationalism  in  the  student  world. 

James  R.  Truax,  M.  A.     Professor  of  Rhetoric,  English  Language 
and  Literature,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

B  A.  Union  1876,  M.  A.  1879;  B.  D.  Drew  Theological  Seminary  1878;  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric,  English  language  and  literature,  Union  1885-  ;  member 
American  philological  society. 
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1  Studies  in   English  poetry:    1  Introductory;   2  Milton;  3  Dry- 

den  ;  4  Pope  ;  5  Gray  ;  6  Goldsmith  ;  7  Burns  ;  8  Coleridge  ; 
9  Keats  ;    10  Wordsworth. 

2  Shakspere  and  the  Elizabethan  drama:    I  Introductory;  2  Evo- 

lution of  the  English  drama  ;  3  The  Elizabethan  period  ; 
4  The  greatest  predecessor  of  Shakspere ;  5  The  greatest 
Elizabethan;  6  A  study  of  Macbeth  ;  7  A  study  of  Hamlet ; 
8  A  study  of  As  you  like  it ;  9  A  study  of  Richard  2  ;  10  Three 
great  contemporaries  of  Shakspere. 

3  English   essayists :   Includes   a   study  of    the  works  of   Bacon, 

Addison,  Johnson,  De  Quincy,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Arnold, 
Froude,   Emerson. 

4  English   prose  fiction  :   Includes  a  study  of  the  classic  group  of 

beginners,  and  of  Goldsmith,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot  and  Hawthorne. 

5  Great  political  orators  :   Includes  the  study  of  Chatham,  Pitt, 

Burke,  Fox,  Erskine,  Grattan,  O'Connell,  Macaulay,  Webster. 

6  Chaucer. 

Milton  H.  Turk,  Ph.  D.  Horace  White  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Elo- 
cution and  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  Hobart  Col- 
lege, Geneva,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Columbia  1886;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Leipzig  1889;  adjunct  professor  of  rhetoric, 
elocution  and  the  English  language  and  literature,  Hobart  1890-91  ;  Horace 
White  professor  1891-  ;  member  Modern  language  association  of  America  ; 
author  Legal  code  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

General  introduction  to  English  literature  :  1  Epics  of  the  litera- 
ture ;  2  and  3  The  English  novel  ;  4  Other  prose  writers  since 
De  Foe ;  5  and  6  Poets  since  Cowper ;  7  Spenser,  Milton, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Gray;  8  The  English  drama;  9  and  10  Shaks- 
pere. 

Henry  P.  Warren,  L.  H.  D.  Principal,  Albany  Academy,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Yale  1870;  L.  H.  D.  Rutgers  1892;  High  schoolmaster,  Dover,  N.  H. 
1870-75,  principal  New  York  State  Normal  School  1879-83,  English  master, 
Lawrenceville  school  1883-87,  principal  Albany  Academy  1887-    . 

Colonial  history  of  America  :  1  Introductory;  2  Spanish  America; 
3  French  America  ;  4  New  York,  political  development ;  5 
New  York,  social  and  economic  conditions  ;  6  Massachusetts, 
political  development  ;  7  Massachusetts,  social  and  economic 
conditions;  8  Pennsylvania;  9  Virginia  ;  10  The  revolt  of  the 
colonies. 

Albany. 

E.  Homer  Wellman,  B.  D.    Rector,  Church  of  the  Atonement,  17th 
st.  and  Fifth  av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Graduate  P.  E.  Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va.  1879. 

English  literature. 
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Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  Ph.  D.     Prof essor  of  Greek  and  Comparative 
Philology,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Brown  1875,  M.  A.  187S;  Ph.  D.  Heidelberg  1885;  classical  teacher,  Provi- 
dence high  school  1875-79;  instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Brown  1379-81; 
student  in  German)'  1881-85;  instructor,  Harvard  1885-86;  professor  of  com- 
parative philology  and  instructor  in  classics,  Cornell  1886-88,  professor  of 
Greek  and  comparative  philology  1888-  ;  member  American  oriental  society, 
American  philological  association;  author  Greek  noun  accent  1885,  Analogy  and 
the  scope  of  its  application  in  language  1887,  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  language  ;  joint  editor  Cornell  classical  studies. 

Greek  life  (with  lantern  illustrations) :  1  Topography  and  scenery 
of  Greece;  2  Athens  and  its  architectural  remains;  3  Greek 
women  ;  4  Greek  dress  ;  5  Greek  food  and  table  usages  ;  6  The 
Greek  religion ;  7  Greek  schools  and  teachers ;  8  Greek 
athletics  ;  9  The  Greek  theater;   10  A  day  in  Athens. 

Burt  G.  Wilder,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Physiology,  Comparative  An- 
atomy and  Zoology,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.1 

B.  S.  Harvard  1862,  M.  D.  1866;  professor  of  comparative  anatomy,  Cornell 
1868-  ;  professor  of  physiology,  Medical  School  of  Maine  1874-84;  lecturer 
on  physiology,  University  of  Michigan  1876;  lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy 
of  vertebrates,  Anderson  Summer  School  of  Natural  History  1873-74;  presi- 
dent American  neurological  association  1885,  vice-president  American  associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  science,  member  American  philosophical  society, 
association  of  American  anatomists;  author  Anatomical  technology.  Health  notes 
for  students,  many  papers  on  the  brain;  contributor  to  Buck's  reference  handbook 
of  the  medical  sciences. 

Brains  of  apes  and  man. 

Samuel  G.  Williams,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching  and  History  of  Education,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Hamilton  1852,  M.  A.  1855,  Ph.  D.  1870;  principal  Groton  Academy 
1853-56,  1857-59,  Seneca  Falls  Academy  1856-57,  Ithaca  Academy  1859-69, 
Central  high  school,  Cleveland  1869-79;  professor  of  geology,  Cornell  1879-86, 
professor  of  pedagogy  1S86-  ;  fellow  American  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  Geological  society  of  America;  member  American  academy  of 
political  and  social  science;  author  Applied  geology,  History  of  modern  education. 

1  Science  of  education. 

2  Art  of  instruction. 

Wardner  Williams,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  Music,  Alfred  University, 
Alfred  Center,  N.  Y. 

Ph.  B  ,  Ph.  M.,  Mus.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Alfred;  professor  of  music;  Milton  College 
1880-85;  Alfred  1885-    . 

Music  in  America. 

Arnold  Zullig.     Watertown  High  School,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Faust. 
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RELATION    OF    THE    COLLEGES    TO    UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION 

Remarks  during  the  general  discussion  at  the  national  conference  on  university  exten- 
sion in  Philadelphia,  December  29-31,  by  Melvil  Dewey,  secretary  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

New  York  is  the  only  state  which  maintains  a  department  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  interests  of  higher  education.  From  that  department  I  wish 
to  enter  an  earnest  protest  against  what  seems  to  me  a  serious  mistake  on 
the  part  of  certain  men  both  in  and  out  of  the  universities,  who  urge  that 
the  general  administrative  work  of  university  extension  should  not  be  done 
by  the  colleges  and  that  its  instruction  should  not  be  given  by  members  of 
the  faculty.  Such  a  theory  seems  to  me  to  strike  at  the  very  essence  of 
university  extension  in  its  best  sense  and  to  deprive  the  people  on  the  one 
side  and  the  universities  on  the  other  of  great  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled  and  on  which  I  hope  they  will  jealously  insist. 

One  of  the  greatest  gains  of  this  modern  movement  is  that  it  brings  the 
people  and  the  universities  closer  together,  and  this  proposition  of  inde- 
pendent work  would  only  tend  to  create  rivalries  and  drive  them  farther 
apart.  Experience  has  shown  that  extension  students  develop  an  affec- 
tion and  interest  for  the  institution  from  which  they  get  their  instruction, 
supervision  and  guidance.  The  universities  cannot  afford  to  let  this  af- 
fection go  out  to  other  agencies  when  they  themselves  need  it  so  much  in 
increasing  both  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  the  public. 

There  has  been  proved  to  be  a  demand  for  this  higher  education  which 
we  call  university  extension,  for  which  the  people  are  willing  to  pay.  All 
are  agreed  that  the  demand  must  be  met.  The  issue  is  as  to  which  of  two 
methods  will  accomplish  most  good  with  the  available  means.  We  all 
know  that,  in  the  development  of  the  man,  residence  in  a  university  plays 
almost  as  large  a  part  as  the  actual  studies.  Our  theory  is  that  we  are  to 
carry  the  university  to  those  unable  to  go  into  residence.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial of  the  system  that  the  lecturer  who  week  by  week  goes  not  so  much  to 
instruct  as  to  inspire,  shall  bring  with  him  as  much  as  possible  of  the  uni- 
versity atmosphere,  and  this  can  be  done  only  if  he  is  intimately  connected 
with  university  life.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  may  be  well  versed  in  his 
subject,  for  university  extension  means  the  carrying  of  the  university  spirit 
and  methods  and  ideals.  To  have  this  work  done  by  men  who  are  not 
themselves  connected  with  universities  is  like  a  city  water  supply  in  which 
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the  pipes  run  not  to  a  great  central  reservoir,  but  to  hundreds  of  inde- 
pendent scattered  springs. 

Outside  this  main  consideration  which  people  will  not  always  understand, 
they  greatly  prefer  to  have  a  teacher  from  the  university.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain dignity  and  public  confidence  inseparable  from  the  imprimatur  of  our 
great  institutions.  A  lecturer  on  the  faculty  of  a  great  college  carries  not 
only  all  the  weight  connected  with  his  own  learning  and  personality  but 
also  that  important  addition  which  comes  from  public  knowledge  that  the 
management  of  that  great  institution  has  after  careful  investigation  found 
him  worthy  to  stand  as  its  official  representative.  It  is  like  a  certified 
check  in  which  the  indorsement  of  the  bank  is  worth  more  than  the  orig- 
inal signature. 

Both  university  and  public  will  get  better  teaching  from  a  man  who  does 
both  kinds  of  work.  There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules;  there  are  men 
destined  by  nature  for  research  alone  who  would  have  little  value  in  exten- 
sion work,  and  some  who  are  doing  much  to  advance  science  that  have 
little  value  in  class  work  in  college.  These  men  ought  to  be  in  a  place 
like  Clark  University  at  Worcester,  where  there  are  no  students  and  the 
whole  time  is  given  up  to  research  and  production.  There  are  other  men 
who  have  in  a  preeminent  degree  the  inspirational  qualities  that  would 
make  them  specially  valuable  in  extension  work,  but  who  would  be  of  little 
worth  in  research.  The  majority  of  college  professors,  however,  by  going 
out  for  extension  courses,  will  broaden  their  view  by  coming  in  contact 
with  different  students  and  by  following  different  methods,  and  will  bring 
back  to  their  college  classes  a  freshness  and  breadth  of  treatment  which 
they  could  not  attain  if  they  remained  constantly  in  the  academic  ruts. 
Who  can  doubt  that  a  professor  who  is  in  constant  contact  with  classes 
which  are  giving  their  whole  time  to  the  study  of  a  subject  will  be  able  to 
handle  the  extension  classes  more  successfully  than  one  without  this  wide 
experience  ?  Therefore  I  insist  that  the  colleges  and  the  public  will  both 
get  better  teaching  for  their  money  if  extension  and  college  work  is  done 
by  the  same  men.  A  speaker  just  now  urged  that  the  public  wanted  lec- 
turers with  more  of  modern  life  and  spirit  than  the  dull,  uninspiring  col- 
lege professor.  Very  well;  but  as  representing  officially  the  interests  of 
the  colleges  of  our  great  state,  I  want  to  say  that  the  colleges  object  just  as 
much  as  the  public  to  these  undesirable  professors.  If  a  man  is  not  good 
enough  to  take  charge  of  a  class  giving  only  a  third  its  time  to  the  study, 
he  certainly  is  not  good  enough  to  have  in  charge  men  who  at  large  ex- 
pense are  giving  their  entire  time  to  college  work.  The  fact  is  that  we 
wish  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  mediocre  and  inferior  professor  both  in  college 
and  extension  work. 

The  college  president  says  "  My  faculty  is  already  overworked  ;  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  any  of  this  outside  teaching."  But  this  is  one  of 
the  strongest  reasons  why  the  colleges  should  not  allow  the  money  for  this 
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outside  teaching  to  flow  into  other  channels.  There  is  hardly  a  college  in 
America  which  would  not  be  improved  if  some,  if  not  all  of  its  professors 
could  limit  themselves  in  teaching  to  fewer  subjects  or  to  fewer  phases  of 
one  subject.  Within  a  few  days  I  have  chanced  on  two  specific  illustra- 
tions of  this  point.  Prof.  A.  said  "  I  am  teaching  both  physics  and  natural 
history  in  our  college  and  my  time  is  so  crowded  I  can  not  get  an  hour  for 
anything  else." 

"Which  subject  do  you  prefer?" 

"Physics;  my  interest  is  all  in  physics.  I  am  teaching  natural  history 
simply  because  we  haven't  money  to  employ  a  professor  in  that  subject. 
It  is  a  burden  that  takes  the  time  and  strength  I  ought  to  use  in  develop- 
ing my  own  specialty." 

"What  would  be  the  effect  if  instead  of  teaching  natural  history  in  the 
college  you  could  teach  physics  both  in  college  and  in  extension  classes 
outside  ? " 

"  Why,  I  could  do  vastly  better  work  for  the  college  in  physics,  and 
should  greatly  prefer  this  method." 

Then  somewhere  is  another  man  in  similar  circumstances  whose  heart 
is  in  natural  history  and  who  would  be  equally  delighted  if  he  could  teach 
natural  history  both  in  college  and  in  his  extension  classes.  The  problem 
is,  shall  Prof.  A.  teach  both  subjects  in  college  and  Prof.  B.  teach  both 
subjects  with  extension  classes,  each  of  them  prevented  from  doing  his 
best  work  because  his  energies  are  divided  and  his  time  taken  where  no 
heart  goes  with  it,  or  shall  we  put  both  men  on  the  college  faculty,  greatly 
improving  the  college  instruction  in  both  subjects  and  let  both  men  do 
extension  work,  improving  that  just  as  much.  Both  men  are  to  be  paid; 
the  college  has  the  money  for  its  work,  the  extension  centers  have  the 
money  for  their  work,  and  I  can  think  of  no  greater  folly  than  for  the  col- 
leges to  neglect  this  opportunity  of  strengthening  and  enlarging  their 
faculties  and  taking  into  their  treasuries  the  money  which  the  public  is 
ready  to  give  for  college  instruction  which  it  prefers  shall  come  from  the 
established  institutions  instead  of  from  a  kind  of  higher  education  peddler 
who  has  no  abiding  place. 

The  same  principle  I  believe  is  going  to  be  extended  among  the  colleges 
themselves.  For  instance,  I  know  three  colleges,  no  one  of  which  can 
afford  a  full  professor  in  economics,  while  each  is  very  anxious  to  have  one 
term's  instruction  in  that  subject;  and,  as  it  must  appear  on  the  curriculum, 
it  is  attached  to  some  overworked  chair  and  taught  in  a  perfunctory  way 
without  inspiration  or  adequate  results.  The  time  is  near  when  those 
three  colleges  will  learn  a  lesson  from  business  men,  from  organizers  of 
trusts  and  combinations.  Each  will  contribute  one-third  the  salary  and  to- 
gether these  colleges  will  employ  a  satisfactory  professor  of  economics  who 
will  give  a  third  of  his  year  to  each  institution  and,  by  putting  them  on  the 
right  track  and  so  inspiring  them  with  an  interest  in  the  subject  that  they 
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will  continue  to  study  it  in  after  years,  will  do  more  for  the  students  of 
those  colleges  in  a  single  term  than  would  an  inferior  man  in  giving  his 
whole  time.  The  churches  and  the  schools  are  beginning  to  learn  that  if 
they  are  to  succeed  in  the  great  work  before  them  they  must  recognize  the 
necessity  of  cooperation  and  organization  just  as  corporations  and  firms 
do  in  the  business  world,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  colleges  that 
recognize  this  principle,  and  even  at  the  cost  of  temporary  embarrassment 
meet  the  demands  of  the  public  for  extension  teaching,  will  be  the  colleges 
that  in  10  or  20  years  will  have  strengthened  their  faculty  and  forces,  have 
increased  their  hold  on  the  public,  and  have  received  in  return  ample 
funds  with  which  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  by  their  broader  concep- 
tion of  educational  work  and  educational  duty. 
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The  following  article  was  written  in  August  1891,  but  being  crowded  out  of  the 
November  '91  extension  bulletin  has  been  standing  in  type.  It  is  now  printed  in 
the  bulletin  because  the  ideas  advanced  have  been  confirmed  by  later  experience,  and 
in  order  to  show  in  its  supplement  the  development  of  the  idea. 

With  all  the  public  interest  and  enthusiasm  inspired  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  by  the  agitation  and  preliminary  work 
for  university  extension,  there  has  been  one  serious,  ugly  "  if." 
Competent  observers  recognize  that  the  gravest  problem  is 
to  secure  satisfactory  extension  lecturers  and  teachers.  In 
many  educational  matters  the  way  is  at  once  clear  to  do 
all  the  rest  properly  if  sufficient  means  can  be  obtained,  but 
in  university  extension,  methods,  money,  organization  and 
popular  interest  must  be  supplemented  by  men  of  peculiar 
capacity  who  may  be  plentiful  after  a  few  years,  but  who  are 
painfully  scarce  at  present.  The  ablest  university  or  college 
professor  may  make  but  an  indifferent  success  or  even  a  fail- 
ure in  trying  to  teach  his  own  subject  to  an  extension  class. 
Knowledge  of  the  subject,  industry  and  enthusiasm,  import- 
ant as  they  are,  can  not  attain  high  success  in  this  peculiar 
work  unless  they  are  accompanied  with  the  peculiar  gifts  de- 
manded in  the  ideal  extension  teacher.  He  is  the  Hamlet, 
without  whom  the  play  would  cut  a  sorry  figure.  Probably 
many  towns  will  undertake  extension  courses  and  after  the 
first  one  or  two  trials  abandon  them,  very  likely  without  be- 
ing able  to  point  out  the  exact  reason  because,  not  knowing 
the  best,  they  did  not  recognize  that  the  failure  was  due  to 
their  teacher's  lack  of  Qfenius   for  extension   work.      Neces- 
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sarily  this  work  must  be  done,  for  many  years  at  least,  by 
those  already  engaged  in  institutions  for  higher  education, 
because  they  monopolize  the  great  majority  of  competent 
workers.  Quite  probably  as  this  new  higher  education  set- 
tles into  permanent  methods,  it  may  be  found  best  for  ex- 
tension teachers  still  to  divide  their  time  between  college 
and  extension  work.1  Yet  clearly  there  is  developing  a  new 
profession,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  a  distinct  phase 
of  the  teachers'  profession,  and  a  phase  which  in  an  un- 
usual degree  demands  special  training  and  utilization  of 
experiments  and  experiences  of  other  workers  in  the  same 
field.  Great  as  is  the  need,  an  independent  university 
extension  training  school  is  probably  at  present  impractic- 
able, even  if  means  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance  were 
forthcoming  The  most  promising  material  for  this  work  will 
be  found  among  those  of  such  age  and  circumstances  as  to  for- 
bid a  special  course  of  even  a  single  year.  Except  in  cases  of 
phenomenal  success  it  will  be  long  before  extension  teaching 
will  yield  returns  sufficient  to  attract  from  their  fields  the  most 
promising  talent.  Study  of  the  subject  for  some  years,  how- 
ever, indicates  that,  as  in  the  case  of  professional  librarianship, 
the  rapidly  growing  demand  will  make  an  appreciable  advance 
each  year  in  stipends,  and  that  within  this  decade  the  re- 
proach will  be  removed  that  a  young  scholar  can  not  take  up 
extension  teaching  because  he  would  be  so  seriously  handi- 
capped in  his  earning  power. 

Till  this  improvement  becomes  a  fact  rather  than  a  promise, 
clearly  the  most  practicable  and  efficient  substitute  for  such 
a  school  is  a  protracted  conference  to  be  held  during  the 
usual  summer  vacations  when  candidates  are  free  from  regu- 
lar duties  of  the  year. 

Extension  work  requires  :  i,  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  taught ;  2,  skill  in  imparting  that  knowledge  to 
others  ;  3,  familiarity  with  extension  methods  and  adapta- 
bility to  this  new  phase  of  teaching.  It  would  be  folly  to 
duplicate  existing  machinery  for  general  and  pedagogic 
preparation  and  beside,  there  is  not  time  to  train  from  boy- 
hood a  race  of  extension  lecturers.  We  must  use  those  who 
already  possess  the  first  two  requirements,  knowledge  of 
their  subjects  and  skill  and  success  in  teaching,  and  who  need 
to  add  only  those  things  peculiar  to  extension  work. 

'See  circular  12,  in  which  is  pointed  out  the  great  advantage  to  both  college  and 
public  in  having  for  extension  teachers  men  from  college  faculties. 
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Candidates  will  therefore  be  almost  entirely  older  men 
engaged  in  teaching  or  other  professional  work  which  they 
could  not  leave  for  a  year's  course.  With  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  new  teaching,  courses 
in  pedagogy  will  include  some  instruction  in  this  line,  and 
the  best  colleges  will  inevitably  offer  at  least  short  courses 
to  those  who  expect  to  take  part  in  extension  work.  For 
some  years  at  least,  extension  training  must  be  not  the  study 
of  a  science  which  has  been  formulated  and  whose  results 
are  generally  accepted  by  experts,  but  rather  the  interchange 
of  the  results  of  experiments  and  experience  which  shall 
contribute  to  build  up  the  science  and  art  of  the  most  effi- 
cient extension  teaching.  It  seems  clear  therefore,  that  we 
need  at  present,  not  an  extension  training  school  but  some 
carefully  arranged  course  on  the  subject  in  our  best  univer- 
sities supplemented  by  vacation  conferences. 

The  final  session  of  the  University  Convocation  of  1891 
was  wholly  given  up  to  university  extension,  and  a  sub- 
sequent conference  of  those  specially  interested  was  held 
to  discuss  this  and  similar  questions  bearing  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  As  a  result  of  these  and  later  dis- 
cussions, it  seems  clear  that  one  important  field  of  use- 
fulness for  the  new  university  extension  department, 
for  which  the  last  legislature  appropriated  $10,000,  will 
be  to  call  a  summer  university  extension  conference  to 
meet  each  year  immediately  after  Convocation  and  con- 
tinue in  session  one,  two,  three  or  even  four  weeks,  as 
the  demand  shall  warrant.  This  conference  would  prob- 
ably begin  with  a  small  attendance  and  a  short  session 
which  would  lengthen  year  by  year.  At  this  meeting 
there  would  be  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  those 
engaged  in  extension  work  to  help  each  other  by  ex- 
changing results  of  personal  experience  through  comparison 
of  methods  and  difficulties,  and  not  least  by  the  contagious 
inspiration  sure  to  be  found  among  those  who  had  best  suc- 
ceeded in  the  new  work.  Obviously  an  important  part  of 
the  plan  would  be  to  secure  the  services,  whether  as  teachers 
or  leaders  in  the  discussions,  of  those  who  had  proved  their 
special  fitness. 

The  object  of  this  summer  conference  should  be  thor- 
oughly practical,  its  aim  being  to  send  each  extension 
worker  home  with  the  largest  possible  increase  in  his  ability 
to  render  to  the  cause  efficient  service  during  the  succeeding 
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year.  Anything  which  clearly  contributes  to  this  end  should 
find  a  welcome  place  on  the  program.  Manifestly  the  im- 
portance and  extent  of  the  work  would  make  it  undesirable 
to  crowd  into  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  a 
great  mass  of  papers,  lectures,  advice  and  discussions.  There 
should  be  time  for  digesting  the  daily  work,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  study  sufficient  to  attract  scholars,  who  could  spend 
part  of  each  day  in  the  conferences  and  the  rest  in  personal 
investigations  in   the  state  library  or  museum. 

Neither  a  large  nor  "  popular  "  gathering  is  proposed.  It 
would  be  neither  for  the  "  interested  public  "  nor  for  exten- 
sion students,  but  for  extension  workers,  lecturers,  teachers, 
local  secretaries  and  managers.  As  an  increasing  number  of 
scholars  use  part  of  the  long  vacation  for  work  in  a  great 
library,  a  combination  of  unusual  library  facilities  with  op- 
portunity for  meeting  daily  numerous  active  extension 
workers  would  attract  able  men  to  the  state  library. 

For  this  summer  conference,  Albany  offers  unusual  advan 
tages.  The  University  Convocation,  more  than  any  similar 
meeting  in  the  country,  calls  together  representative  workers 
in  higher  education,  and  attracts  many  who  would  re- 
main after  Convocation  week  for  the  extension  work.  The 
state  library  offers  in  many  departments  unsurpassed  facilities 
for  study,  and  with  a  probable  annual  increase  of  20,000  vol- 
umes will  become  each  year  a  greater  attraction  to  scholars, 
who  will  find  in  its  rich  stores  much  material  to  which  they 
can  not  have  access  at  home.  At  present  the  whole  division 
of  education  is  being  rapidly  built  up,  with  the  purpose 
of  making  the  state  collection  on  this  subject  as  complete  and 
available  for  working  purposes  as  earnest  efforts  and  lib- 
eral expenditures  make  possible.  Everything  printed  in  any 
part  of  the  world  on  university  extension  or  any  of  its  phases 
is  of  course  being  collected,  and  the  state  library  is  now  being 
equipped  so  that  each  person  attending  the  conference,  at 
least  till  the  number  exceeds  100,  can  have  a  private  desk 
away  from  the  confusion  and  interruption  of  the  10  public 
reading  rooms.  Each  will  practically  have  his  own  study 
with  every  convenience  for  carrying  on  his  work,  and  will 
be  given  full  access  to  the  shelves,  with  other  privileges  of 
an  officer  of  the  library.  If  due  notice  is  given  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  supply  deficiencies  in  any  subject  which  an 
extension  teacher  wishes  to  work  up  during  his  stay. 

The  facilities  offered  are  thus  unexcelled  by  any  library 
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at  home  or  abroad.  The  capitol  is  an  unusually  cool 
and  attractive  place  for  work  in  summer,  and  the  library 
and  these  private  working  rooms  will  be  open  from 
8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  M.,  daily,  including  holidays  and  vaca- 
tions. For  those  interested  in  scientific  subjects  the  great 
collections  of  the  state  museum  will  be  available,  and  every 
practicable  facility  will  be  offered  so  that  students  of  science 
shall  feel  repaid  for  the  time  given.  Albany  is  very  central 
in  location,  and  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the  legislature  is 
not  in  session,  excellent  rooms  and  board  can  be  obtained 
at  very  moderate  cost.  A  detailed  examination  of  the 
claims  of  various  centers  for  the  summer  extension  confer- 
ence leaves  a  clear  impression  that  no  better  place  could  be 
selected  than  the  great  state  library  in  Albany,  which  is  open 
with  equal  freedom  to  scholars  coming  from  outside  the 
state.  It  is  hoped  that  the  success  of  the  experiment  will 
be  so  marked  that  an  increasing  number  each  year  will  find 
that  they  can  do  nothing  more  pleasant  and  profitable  than 
to  attend  Convocation  and  the  succeeding  university  exten- 
sion conference. 

Supplement  October  1892 

After  a  year's  further  study  and  experience,  the  following 
modifications  of  the  above  plan  seem  desirable. 

Chautauqua,  itself  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  o-iven  a  word  to  the  language 
as  well  as  an  inspiration  and  guidance  to  much  of  the  uni- 
versity extension  movement  in  its  broad  sense.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  gladly  acknowledge  the  debt  they  owe  to  the 
American  institution,  which  in  turn,  is  improving  and  extend- 
ing its  own  work  by  utilizing  the  English  experiences.  As 
Chautauqua  had  announced  a  university  extension  confer- 
ence for  July  1892,  it  was  decided  to  combine  with  that 
rather  than  to  call  another  in  the  same  month  in  the  same 
state  ;  though  as  in  1891,  an  entire  session  of  the  University 
Convocation  was  given  to  university  extension  and  the  state 
library  was  open  throughout  the  summer  for  those  wishing 
to  utilize  its  facilities.  The  Chautauqua  conference  was 
held  as  planned,  representatives  of  the  state  department 
uniting  with  those  from  other  states  and  institutions  in  the 
discussions.  This  first  meeting  has  paved  the  way  for  annual 
conferences  hereafter. 

While  Chautauqua  lacks  the  advantages  of  the  great  state 
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library  and  museum  and  of  the  University  offices  with  all 
their  important  facilities,  it  on  the  other  hand  has  very  great 
advantages  of  its  own  not  to  be  found  in  an  equal  degree 
elsewhere.  It  is  not  only  the  original  of  the  summer  school, 
but  in  extent,  equipment,  faculty,  lecturers  and  various  at- 
tractions easily  holds  its  place  at  the  head.  A  large  and 
constantly  increasing  number  of  the  leading-  educators  of 
the  country  spend  there  a  part  of  every  summer,  and  the 
thousands  gathered  there  for  study  and  recreation  afford 
unequaled  opportunities  for  a  great  number  of  model  uni- 
versity extension  courses  by  the  most  eminent  American  and 
English  teachers.  If,  as  it  is  hoped,  a  regular  summer  class 
for  lecturers,  secretaries  and  other  extension  workers  is  open 
in  1893,  it  will  be  sure  to  bring  together  more  of  the  desired 
constituency  than  could  possibly  be  gathered  elsewhere. 

The  present  plan  is  therefore  to  give  a  full  session  to  uni- 
versity extension,  at  each  annual  University  Convocation 
early  in  July,  in  the  senate  chamber  at  Albany,  and  to  fur- 
nish library  and  museum  facilities  as  stated  above.  The 
extent  to  which  daily  meetings  or  conferences  are  con- 
tinued, after  adjournment  of  the  Convocation  will  depend 
on  the  number  attending  and  the  time  and  program  of 
the  Chautauqua  university  extension  conference,  which  will 
be  announced  later  in  the  year. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  that  the  steady  growth  in 
public  interest  during  the  past  year,  has  justified  the  an- 
nouncement of  regular  instruction  in  extension  work  to  be 
given  both  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  Numerous  other 
universities  have  taken  the  first  steps  or  are  considering 
action  which  in  one  way  recognizes  the  claim  of  this  new 
method  of  teaching. 


PROGRESS 

NEW  YORK'S  FIRST  YEAR  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

The  friends  of  university  extension  have  naturally  been  interested 
to  know  what  success  has  attended  the  efforts  at  organization  in 
New  York  during  the  past  year.  While  it  is  difficult  to  make  sta- 
tistics tell  of  the  direct  benefit  gained,  there  are  several  significant 
facts  which  should  encourage  all  those  interested  in  the  work. 

Wherever  a  center  has  been  organized  the  results  have  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  the  local  ^managers,  and  in  every  case  the  work 
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is  to  be  made  permanent.  No  center  has  had  to  report  a  failure  of 
any  sort,  and  in  every  case  the  financial  difficulty  proved  less  than 
was  anticipated,  most  of  the  centers  not  merely  meeting  expenses 
but  having  a  balance  toward  next  year's  courses.  The  attendance 
at  the  lectures  and  classes  has  been  remarkably  good  in  every  in- 
stance, and  in  several  centers  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  at- 
tended not  only  the  lecture  but  the  class  as  well.  Centers  find  that 
they  are  reaching  people  from  widely  different  situations  in  life,  so 
that  at  several  courses  highly  cultured  people  and  university  gradu- 
ates sat  side  by  side  with  laborers  and  servants. 

The  spirit  shown  by  organizers  and  lecturers  has  been  most  satis- 
factory. Local  secretaries  have  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to 
successful  organization,  frequently  at  much  personal  inconvenience. 
Lecturers  have  entered  the  field  with  the  purpose  not  only  to  give 
thorough  instruction  of  university  grade  but  also  to  do  this  with  a 
liberal,  missionary  spirit.  All  the  courses  given  have  been  eminently 
satisfactory  though  frequently  given  at  considerable  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  lecturers. 

The  educational  results  attained  can  at  present  be  only  outlined. 
At  every  center  the  officers  feel  that  new  interests  have  been 
aroused,  new  desires  created  and  for  many  life  has  taken  on  a 
broader  significance  than  before.  The  quality  of  the  paper  work  as 
well  as  of  the  final  examinations  shows  that  thorough  and  systematic 
study  has  been  carried  on  by  many  of  those  attending  the  courses. 
The  feeling  that  one  must  make  the  most  of  himself,  that  education 
as  Mr  Goschen  expresses  it  "  is  not  only  a  means  of  livelihood  but 
a  means  of  life"    carries  with  it  promise  of  a  successful  future. 

Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  all  comes  from  the  local  secre- 
taries themselves  whose  experience  lends  special  value  to  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  some  of  their  letters,  given  under  reports  from 
their  respective  centers. 

Albany.  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks  of  Cornell  University  conducted  a 
very  successful  course  on  Practical  economic  questions,  beginning 
Thursday,  January  28.  The  class  held  before  the  lecture  was  at- 
tended by  about  80  each  week,  while  the  entire  audience  remained 
a  half  hour  after  the  lecture  for  further  discussion  of  the  topic  of  the 
evening.  Vice-president  of  the  center,  James  M.  Ruso  ;  secretary, 
G.  W.  Stedman  ;  treasurer,  Oren  E.  Wilson. 

"The  managers  of  the  Albany  university  extension  center  hoped 
for  an  attendance  of  100  at  our  first  course  of  lectures,  but  hardly 
dared  expect  more  than  50.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  lecture 
there  were  nearly  400  present  and  the  average  during  the  course  has 
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been  over  300.  The  value  of  these  lectures  perhaps  is  best  indicated 
by  the  faithful  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  class  and  the  deep 
interest  which  was  evinced  by  them  in  the  subject.  The  tickets  for 
our  first  course  of  lectures  were  sold  at  $1  for  the  course  and  more 
than  paid  our  expenses,  so  that  our  $5  membership  guarantee  fund 
is  intact." — G.  W.  Stedman. 

Albion.  A  course  on  the  American  revolution  by  Prof.  \V.  H. 
Mace  of  Syracuse  University  was  begun  on  Monday,  February  1, 
and  finished  April  4.  President  of  the  center,  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Signor ; 
vice-president,  Miss  Emma  V.  Hart ;  secretary,  Prin.  F.  A.  Greene  ; 
treasurer,  Edwin  L.  Wage. 

Prin.  F.  A.  Greene  writes :  "  I  am  more  enthusiastic  than  ever 
over  university  extension.  Our  first  lecture  last  evening  was  much 
better  attended  than  any  of  us  anticipated.  Our  audience  numbered 
about  250,  and  every  one  seems  more  than  pleased  with  Prof.  Mace. 
We  have  organized  a  class  in  our  high  school  composed  of  students 
and  any  outside  of  school  who  are  attending  the  course,  both  old 
and  young.  We  intend  to  follow  Prof.  Mace's  lectures  and  secure 
as  much  reading  and  study  by  the  class  as  possible.  Nine  came 
from  a  village  four  miles  north  of  us,  and  they  report  more  coming 
next  week." 

Ballston.  Prof.  Charles  F.  McClumpha  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York  gave  a  course  on  English  literature  on  Monday 
evenings,  from  January  25  to  April  4.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
consisted  of  a  brief  historic  survey  of  English  literature,  and  the 
remainder  dealt  with  authors  of  the  19th  century.  Average  attend- 
ance was  between  40  and  50.  President  of  the  center,  Prin.  Bunyan  ; 
secretary,  Miss  Jessie  A.  Seeley. 

"  I  think  all  who  attended  the  lectures  were  greatly  helped.  We 
all  like  Prof.  McClumpha.  We  certainly  do  expect  to  have  the 
course  next  year.  You  may  say  to  any  one  that  we  consider  the 
thing  a  success."— Jessie  A.  Seeley. 

Binghamton.  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks  began  his  course  on  Practical 
economic  questions  on  Friday,  March  25.  The  attendance  was 
about  200.     Secretary  of  the  center,  Prof.  E.  R.  Whitney. 

"  The  interest  appears  to  be  intense.  It  is  not  of  a  popular  rush 
form  but  a  steady  growth.  Prof.  Jenks  is  admirable." — E.  R. 
Whitney. 

Brooklyn.  The  Brooklyn  Institute  has  been  registered  as  a  re- 
gents' institute  "  to  conduct  university  extension  work  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  in  the  county  of  Kings."  During  the  months  of  February 
and  March  lectures  were  given  on  every  week  day  evening  covering 
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22  different  departments  as  follows:  archeology,  architecture,  astron- 
omy, botany,  chemistry,  electricity,  engineering,  entomology,  geog- 
raphy, geology,  mathematics,  microscopy  ,  mineralogy,  music,  paint- 
ing, pedagogy,  philology,  photography,  physics,  political  and  eco- 
nomic science,  psychology  and  zoology. 

Gloversville.  Librarian  A.  L.  Peck  of  the  Gloversville  public 
library  conducted  a  class  of  about  50  in  history  of  English  literature, 
basing  the  work  on  the  regents'  academic  syllabus.  He  writes : 
"  There  is  no  doubt  that  university  extension  will  become  a  per- 
manent department  of  the  Gloversville  library,  and  our  directors 
will  make  an  appropriation  for  at  least  two  courses  of  lectures  for 
the  next  fall  and  winter  season." 

Poughkeepsie.  Prof.  W.  H.  Mace  gave  his  course  on  the 
American  revolution  beginning  Monday,  February  24,  before  an 
audience  of  about  125.  The  lectures  are  held  at  Vassar  Brothers' 
Institute,  of  which  C.  B.  Herrick  is  president. 

Rochester.  Prof.  J.  H.  Gilmore  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
began  a  course  on  English  literature  February  18,  before  an  audi- 
ence of  nearly  800,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  wage-earners,  and 
nearly  half  of  whom  wish  to  become  students.  On  Saturday, 
March  26,  Prof.  W.  H.  Mace  began  his  course  on  the  American 
revolution.  President  of  the  center,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Fitch  ;  secre- 
tary, Samuel  P.  Moore. 

"  The  first  lecture  in  Prof.  Mace's  course  began  with  an  attend- 
ance of  about  325.  We  could  have  had  a  much  larger  class  but 
were  unable  to  seat  them  and  so  limited  the  number.  Both 
courses  have  been  of  great  value  to  those  attending.  We  shall  con- 
tinue our  course  and  add  to  our  subjects.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
what  approaches  real,  honest  work  in  any  field  will  be  more  and 
more  appreciated  with  time,  while  a  course  that  is  intended  to  enter- 
tain and  not  to  instruct  will  quickly  lose  its  interest.  Both  of  our 
courses  have  been  self-sustaining." — Samuel  P.  MOORE. 

Skaneateles.  Prof.  Mace  also  served  this  center,  beginning  his 
course  there  on  Friday,  April  1.  The  work  met  with  the  same 
success  which  has  attended  his  other  courses.  Secretary7  of  the  cen- 
ter, W.  P.  Baker. 

Watertown.  Prof.  Mace  finished  his  course  on  the  American 
revolution  March  25.  Average  attendance  was  over  250,  while  the 
class  numbered  nearly  150.  At  the  close  of  the  course,  resolutions 
were  adopted  expressing  great  appreciation  of  Prof.  Mace's  work. 
President  of  the  center,  Sup't  Fred  Seymour ;  secretary,  Prin.  James 
G.  Riggs,  Watertown  high  school. 
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"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  250  who  were  in  attendance 
as  students  appreciated  the  value  of  this  method  of  instruction  as 
evinced  by  the  regular  attendance,  their  close  attention  to  the 
speaker,  and  their  thoughtful  questions  at  the  lecture  review.  To 
many  the  study  of  the  American  revolution  came  in  a  new  way,  so 
that  our  first  struggle  as  a  nation  was  to  us  not  only  a  revolution 
but  a  revelation.  I  think  I  am  not  incorrect  in  saying  that  as  a 
result  of  the  course  a  long-talked-of  scheme  for  a  public  library 
was  agitated  anew,  and  steps  taken  for  its  consummation.  It  should 
be  some  indication  of  general  interest  that  two  courses  were  voted 
for  next  year." — J.  G.  RlGGS. 

Yonkers.  Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen  of  Columbia  College,  beginning 
January  7  and  ending  March  17,  conducted  a  course  of  10  lectures 
on  English  literature  of  the  19th  century.  Students'  auxiliary  so- 
cieties were  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  of  Columbia 
College,  president  of  the  center.  On  March  24  Prof.  J.  K.  Rees  of 
Columbia  began  a  course  on  Popular  astronomy  before  an  audience 
of  about  300.     Secretary  of  the  center,  Theodore  Gilman. 

"  The  first  thought  which  attracted  my  attention  was  that  only  one 
person,  if  thoroughly  interested,  was  needed  to  organize  a  center. 
That  one  person  needs  fully  to  acquaint  himself  or  herself  with  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  university  extension.  Our  experience  was  that 
the  sale  of  tickets,  though  placed  at  only  $1  for  the  course  of  10 
lectures,  more  than  paid  expenses.  The  audiences  of  the  first  course 
numbered  from  300  to  400.  One  step  at  a  time  has  led  us  through, 
and  we  feel  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  attempted  in 
Yonkers  which  has  accomplished  so  much  at  so  little  cost.  The  in- 
fluence on  individuals  and  the  community  has  been  so  stimulating 
that  we  desire  to  carry  forward  the  same  work  next  year." — THEO- 
DORE Gilman. 

These  reports  will  encourage  all  interested  in  extension  work, 
showing  plainly  as  they  do  that  the  public  is  ready  for  the  new 
movement  and  that  an  earnest  endeavor  to  organize  is  almost  sure  to 
be  successful.  We  strongly  urge  all  those  desirous  of  extending  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  new  system  for  their 
community  during  the  coming  year. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  AT  COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

With  its  recent  gift  from   Mr  Colgate  of  $1,000,000  added  to  its 

previous  property,  this  well-known  institution  takes  a  new  place.   Mr 

Colgate  has  also  built  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  college  library 

buildings  in  the  country,  and  employed  a  force  of  trained  cataloguers 
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from  the  state  library  school  to  classify  and  put  it  in  the  best  possi- 
ble condition  to  meet  the  new  demands.  As  might  be  expected 
from  the  importance  of  the  subject  the  claims  of  university  extension 
have  now  received  a  like  recognition  with  those  of  the  library.  The 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  Mr  Colgate,  has  taken  a  warm 
personal  interest  in  the  work,  and  through  his  efforts  Colgate  Uni- 
versity has  secured  as  its  university  extension  secretary,  Prof.  Ralph 
W.  Thomas,  whose  work  as  organizer  in  the  state  university  exten- 
sion department  has  met  with  so  much  merited  commendation. 
Prof.  Thomas  began  his  new  duties  with  the  college  year,  and  will 
give  his  personal  attention  to  university  extension  interests  in  Col- 
gate university  itself  and  in  the  towns  in  that  section. 


PROGRESS   OF   UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1891-1892 

Maine.  The  faculty  of  Bowdoin  College  have  delivered  courses 
in  sociology,  political  economy,  Biblical  literature  and  other  subjects 
in  various  cities  of  Maine. 

Rhode  Island.  In  the  autumn  of  1890  extension  work  was  first 
organized  at  Brown  University,  and  during  the  academic  year  of 
1890-91  four  courses  were  given  by  Brown  University  professors. 
In  the  spring  of  1891  Prof.  W.  H.  Munro  was  chosen  director  of  uni- 
versity extension  and  during  the  following  year  a  large  number  of 
courses  were  given  under  the  direction  of  his  department.  Courses 
were  held  in  constitutional  and  political  history,  in  literature,  physics 
and  other  branches  of  science. 

Connecticut.  The  Connecticut  society  for  university  extension 
was  organized  April  1892,  and  a  council  chosen  of  which  Prof.  Albert 
S.  Cook  of  Yale  was  elected  president  and  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  of 
Wesleyan,  treasurer.  A  number  of  courses  have  been  given  under 
the  direction  of  the  society,  some  of  the  most  successful  being  at 
Bridgeport  and  Hartford. 

Pennsylvania.  During  the  year,  nearly  60  centers  had  courses 
under  direction  of  the  society  at  Philadelphia  and  36  new  centers 
were  organized.  The  work  has  been  specially  noted  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  circuit  which  has  in  every  case  been  very  successful.  A 
full  account  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  University  extension,  a 
magazine  published  in  the  interests  of  the  society. 

New  Jersey.  An  extension  department  was  established  at  Rut- 
gers College  in  November  1891  with  the  president  of  the  college  at 
its  head,  and  Prof.    Louis  Bevier,  jr,   as  secretary.     Seven  courses 
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were  also  given  during  the  year  at  different  cities  of  the  state,  all  of 
which  were  very  successful. 

West  Virginia.  The  West  Virginia  society  for  the  extension  of 
university  teaching  was  organized  by  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  West  Virginia  in  October  1891.  The  president  of  the  society  is 
W.  P.  Willey ;  secretary,  H.  N.  Ogden.  Courses  of  six  lectures 
were  offered  by  professors  of  the  university  in  various  scientific,  lit- 
erary and  historical  subjects.  Special  attention  was  given  to  courses 
on  agriculture. 

Louisiana.  For  several  years  courses  of  free  lectures  have  been 
given  in  New  Orleans  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity. In  January  1892  the  work  was  first  formally  taken  up  and 
courses  offered  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

Kentucky.  The  principal  extension  work  in  Kentucky  has  been 
at  Louisville,  Bowling  Green,  Frankfort  and  Lexington.  In  each 
case  the  work  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Edward  W.  Bemis  then  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  but  now  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Ohio.  At  Cincinnati,  extension  courses  were  given  in  1891  by 
members  of  the  university  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
public  school  teachers.  Subsequently  a  large  number  of  professors 
entered  the  work  under  the  general  direction  of  Prof.  W.  O.  Sprouli, 
who  is  president  of  the  extension  teaching  staff.  Courses  were  of- 
fered by  the  faculty  in  about  15  different  subjects.  The  Cleveland 
society  was  organized  14  December  1891  with  Hon.  Samuel  E. 
Williamson  as  president  and  Prof.  E.  O.  Stevens  as  secretary.  The 
society  offers  23  courses  of  study  and  has  aroused  much  interest  in 
the  work  in  Cleveland  and  vicinity.  At  Toledo  a  center  was  also 
started  in  December  1891  and  the  work  inaugurated  with  much  suc- 
cess. 

Indiana.  The  work  of  1891  was  continued  during  the  past  year 
with  increasing  enthusiasm.  About  15  courses  are  offered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  several  of  which  have  been  given  during  the  past 
year.  The  work  of  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Woodburn  was 
specially  successful  both  in  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Illinois.  The  Chicago  society  for  university  teaching  was  organ- 
ized in  November  1891  with  Mr  Franklin  H.  Head  as  president  and 
Charles  Zeublan  as  secretary.  A  number  of  courses  were  given  at 
the  Newberry  library  and  other  places  in  and  about  Chicago.  One 
of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  whole  work  during  the  past 
year  is  the  organization  of  the  university  extension  division  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  division  is  subdivided  into  the  six  de- 
partments of  lecture  study,  class  work,  correspondence  teaching,  ex- 
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amination,  library  and  publication,  district  organization  and  training. 
The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  university, 
the  director  of  the  university  extension  division  and  the  secretaries 
of  the  six  departments  mentioned  above.  The  organization  is  mi- 
nutely described  in  the  official  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
published  in  June  1892. 

Michigan.  The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan  offered  23 
courses  in  extension  work  of  which  several  were  given  with  marked 
success,  those  of  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  and  Prof.  I.  N.  Demmon 
deserving  special  mention. 

Wisconsin.  The  extension  work  was  unusually  successful  in  Wis- 
consin as  taken  up  by  the  state  university  at  Madison.  The  farm- 
ers' institute  made  a  promising  field  for  the  work  which  was  also 
carried  successfully  to  larger  towns  and  cities.  Forty-seven  centers 
were  organized  in  34  different  towns.  The  work  is  connected  with 
the  Chicago  society  for  university  extension  teaching  and  with  the 
Chautauqua  movement.  It  is  also  probable  that  a  special  university 
extension  department  will  be  organized  during  the  coming  year. 

Minnesota.  A  number  of  courses  were  given  last  year  in  Minne- 
sota among  which  were  those  in  economics  at  Duluth,  American  po- 
litical history  at  Minneapolis,  and  European  history  at  Faribault. 

Kansas.  In  September  1890  the  work  of  university  extension 
was  organized  by  the  University  of  Kansas.  The  first  course  was 
held  in  Topeka  and  given  by  Prof.  Blake.  The  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty offer  a  large  number  of  courses,  a  number  of  which  were  given 
at  Kansas  City,  Olathe,  Abilene,  Wichita  and  other  cities. 

Wyoming.  The  Wyoming  university  extension  association  was 
organized  in  1891  with  Pres.  A.  A.  Johnson  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming  at  its  head,  and  G.  R.  Hebard  as  secretary  of  the  society. 
About  12  courses  are  offered  by  members  of  the  faculty. 


OXFORD 

Program  of  5th  summer  meeting 

This  is  an  admirable  document  to  put  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  doubts  as  to  the  permanence  and  importance  of  extension 
teaching.  The  36  pages,  with  folding  map,  show  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  system  and  how  fast  it  is  settling  into  regular 
sequences  by  which  extension  students  work  on  a  carefully  ar. 
ranged  and  balanced  curriculum.  There  is  also  much  significance  in 
the  facilities  offered  outside  the  seven  great  groups  of  university 
studies ;  e.  g.   conferences,  conversaziones,  debates,  musical   recitals, 
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special  services,  visits  to  colleges,  home  reading  circles  on  all  im- 
portant subjects,  and  special  classes  in  a  score  of  topics  in  language, 
literature,  economics  and  natural  science  complete  the  official  pro- 
gram. Sixteen  pages  of  unofficial  matter  follow  announcing  a  great 
variety  of  other  opportunities,  including  theological  lectures  in 
Mansfield  and  Manchester  New  colleges,  courses  on  the  literary- 
study  of  the  Bible,  instruction  in  applied  arts,  leather  embossing, 
metal  repoussee,  Venetian  work,  wood  carving,  photography,  sing- 
ing, typewriting,  short-hand,  and  offering  in  each  the  very  best 
instruction.  Under  recreation,  the  attractions  are  boating,  bathing, 
tennis,  cycling,  with  special  facilities  provided  and  instruction  for 
those  desiring  it.  At  first  thought  the  conservative  mind  is  startled 
by  the  announcement  of  swimming  classes  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  at  Oxford  university,  but  the  same  people  are  startled  to 
see  the  Cambridge  men  with  aprons  and  hammers  at  work  in  the 
shops  ;  for  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  conceive  of  a  university  man 
who  shall  sometimes  lay  down  Pindar  and  Sophocles  and  take  up  as 
part  of  his  course  the  tools  which  they  have  seen  only  in  the  hands 
of  artisans.  Evidently  the  extension  managers  are  not  afraid  to  of- 
fer to  the  1000  and  more  enthusiastic  people  who  come  up  to  Ox- 
ford determined  to  get  all  possible  benefit  from  their  short  stay, 
whatever  instruction  or  facilities  will  in  their  good  judgment  do  most 
to  advance  the  end  in  view,  regardless  of  the  traditions  of  the  past. 
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The  following  publications  should  be  ordered  by  marginal  numbers;   e.  g.  if  100  copies  of  Prof. 
Adams'  University  extension  and  its  leaders  are  wanted,  order  "  100  copies  Cio." 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
University  extension  bulletins.     Large  octavo.     Alb.  1891  —  date. 

Price  to  advance  subscribers,  50  cents  a  volume. 
Bi  Gives  brief  history  of  the  movement;  its  purposes  and  methods;  the  agi- 
tation leading  to  the  passage  of  the  university  extension  law,  with  18 
pages  of  extracts  from  speeches,  letters  and  editorials  favoring  the  bill  ; 
organization  of  the  university  extension  department;  two  essays  written 
in  competition  for  the  regents'  prize  of  $100;  references  to  university  ex- 
tension literature.     52p.     Nov.  1891.     Price  10  cents. 

B2   Extension    organization  :     state    department    and    local    centers. 
48p.     Sept.  1892.      Price  5  cents. 
Chiefly  a  reprint  of  circulars  on  this  subject ;  i.  e.  no.  I,  7,  9,  II,  13,  15,  17 
and  18. 

B3  Extension  teachers.     44p.     Oct.  1892.     Price  5  cents. 

Contents.  Lists  of  extension  teachers:  1  Subject  list  (brief),  giving  under 
general  subject  heads  names  of  teachers  with  degrees;  years  spent  in 
teaching;  kind  of  work  offered,  i.  e.  extension  teaching  proper,  or  lec- 
tures or  correspondence  only;  specific  subjects  of  courses.  2  Alpha- 
betic list  (full),  arranged  by  surnames  and  giving  official  position;  aca- 
demic degrees  received;  positions  held,  membership  in  learned  socie- 
ties, authorship  and  editorship;  specific  subjects  of  courses  with  topics 
of  individual  lectures. 

Relation  of  colleges  to  university  extension  (circular  12);  University 
extension  conferences;  Progress  1891-92;  List  of  extension  publications, 
annotated  and  priced. 

B4  Libraries  and  university  extension.      Ready  in  November. 

University  extension  circulars.     Large  octavo.    Alb.  1891  —  date. 

Price  I  cent  for  each  lb  pages  ;  single  copies  sent  free  on  application. 
Cl  Plan  of  extension  work.     i6p.     Nov.  1891. 

A  detailed  announcement  of  the  policy  and  organization  of  the  new  de- 
partment denning  clearly  what  centers  must  do  for  themselves  and  the 
"  general  administrative  work  "  which  the  department  will  do  for  them. 
Topics:  use  of  state  appropriation;  subjects  properly  covered  by  extension 
courses;  location  of  office,  information  bureau,  extension  library,  publi- 
cations; extension  teachers;  examinations;  organizing;  expenses;  sup- 
plies; loans;  exchanges;  traveling  libraries;  regents'  centers;  registry. 

C2  Adams,  Herbert  B.  University  extension  in  America.  i6p.  Nov. 
1891. 
Gives  history,  prospects,  and  suggestions  for  successful  conduct  of  univer- 
sity extension  in  United  States.  First  printed  in  the  Forum  July  1891, 
and  offered  in  competition  for  the  regents'  university  extension  prize  of 
$roo  awarded  at  the  Convocation  of  i8gr. 

C3  Brown,  Elmer  E.      Democracy  in  the  universities.     8p.     Nov.  1891. 
Character  of  the  movement  and  its    practical   advantages.     Submitted  in 
competition  for  the  regents'  university  extension  prize  awarded  at  the 
Convocation  of  iSgi. 

C4  Bardeen,  C.  W.     University  extension.     8p.     Dec.  1891. 

What  it  is;  its  history;  its  methods;  its  application  to  New  York;  who  will 
profit  by  it.  Submitted  in  competition  for  the  regents'  university  exten- 
sion prize. 
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C5   Moulton,  R.  G.     The  university  extension  movement.     i6p.     Nov. 
1891. 
History,  spirit,  methods  and  results  of  university  extension  in  England  by 
one  of  its  earliest  and  most  prominent  promoters  and   most   successful 
teachers. 

C6  Moulton,  R.  G.     A  lecturer's  notes  on  the  working  of  university 
extension.      4p.      Dec.  1S91. 
Helpful  suggestions  for  extension  teachers,  based  on  long  experience. 

C7   Dewey,   Melvil.      New  York's    part  in    university  extension.     8p. 
Dec.  1S91. 
The  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  for  directing  extension  work.      Reprinted  from 
the  Critic,  22  Aug.  1891. 

C8   University  extension.     2p.     Dec.  1891. 

What  it  is,   what  it  has  done  and  its  methods  of  work. 

C9  Hints  for  organizing  extension  centers.     4p.     Dec.  1891. 

Brief  directions  how  to  rouse  interest,  organize,  select  teachers  and  begin 

work. 
Topics:    Local  committee;  subject;  teacher;  time;  place;  finances;  length 

of  course. 

Cio    Adams,  Herbert  B.     University  extension  and  its  leaders.     28p. 
Dec.  1891. 
History  of  the  movement  in  England  and  America  with  some   account  of 
its  precursors.     First  printed   in  the  Revietv  of  reviews  July  1891,  and 
offered  in  competition  for  the  regents'  university  extension  prize. 

Ci  I   How  to  begin  university  extension.     I2p.      Jan.  1892. 

Much  fuller  suggestions  and  plans  than  in  no.  9. 

Topics:  Register  as  specially  interested;  read  up  the  subject;  begin  agita- 
tion for  a  course  or  center  early;  get  documents  for  circulation;  interest 
others;  informal  meetings;  public  meeting  ;  speakers  for  the  public  meet- 
ing; organization  of  center ;  expenses  ;  choice  of  a  subject  and  lecturer; 
two  or  more  courses;  graded  membership;  meetings  of  members;  sylla- 
bus and  note  book;  tickets. 
C12   Relation  of  colleges  to  university  extension.     4p.     Feb.  1892. 

Remarks  at  university  extension  conference  in  Philadelphia  Dec.  29-31 
by  Melvil  Dewey,  on  reciprocal  advantages  to  colleges  and  public  from 
active  connection  of  the  colleges  with  this  work. 

C13  Brief  suggestions  for  local  organization  of  university  extension. 
2p.      Mar.  1892. 
Summary  of  suggestions  given  in  detail  in  circular  n. 

C14  Seymour,  Horatio.  Horatio  Seymour  on  higher  education.  8p. 
Mar.  1892. 
Address  before  the  association  of  school  commissioners  and  city  superin- 
tendents, February  21,  1878.  Points  out  true  relation  of  academies  and 
colleges  to  common  schools  in  a  complete  educational  system,  and  shows 
clearly  not  only  that  the  democratic  principle  that  "  public  money  should 
not  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  "  allows  the  state  to  foster  and  aid 
higher  as  well  as  elementary  education,  but  also  that  the  safety  and  best 
interests  of  the  state  demand  it.  This  document,  written  14  years  ago, 
completely  answers  the  superficial  observer's  stock  objection  to  the 
university  extension  movement  of  to-day. 

C15   Summary  of  plan  of  work.      ip.      Mar.   1S92. 
Brief  statement  of  main  points  of  circular  1. 

C16  Lists  of  extension  teachers-      2op.     April  1892. 
Replaced  by  circular  20  and  bulletin  3. 

C17   University  extension  blanks  and  how  to  use  them.     4p.     Sept. 
1892. 
Describes  and  directs  how  to  use  the  various  forms,  records  and  certificates 
needed  by  centers,  clubs,  teachers  or  students. 
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C18  Publications  needed  by  extension  centers.     2p.     Sept.  1892. 

Brief  statement  of  terms  on  which  centers  can  obtain  needed  publications 
from  the  University. 

C19  The  clergy  of  New  York  and  popular  education.      2p.      Oct.  1892. 
Calls  attention  of  clergy  to  the  claims  of  university  extension  and   public 
libraries  on  their  interests,  as  two  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  for  the 
highest  public  welfare. 

C20  Lists  of  extension  teachers.      2op.     Oct.  1892. 
See  B3  for  description. 

C21   Seven  factors  in  complete  extension  teaching.     2p.     Oct.  1892. 
Defines  the  seven  essentials  to  a  complete  extension  course:  lectures,  sylla- 
bus, class,  papers,  guided  reading,  club,  examination. 

University  extension  syllabuses.     Duodecimo.     Alb.  1892  — date- 
Outlines  of  courses  given  under  direction  of  the  University   of   the   State  o' 
New  York,  containing  selected  lists  of  authorities  on  the  subjects  treated- 
Price  2  cents  for  each  lb  pages  or  less. 

Si  Jenks,   J.  W.     Professor  of  history  of  political  and  municipal  insti- 
tutions  and  international  law,   Cornell    University.       Practical 
economic  questions.     2  pts.     Jan.  1892. 
Pt  1  Reading  list.     24p.     Pt  2  Syllabus. 

52  Mace,  William   H.     Professor  of  history  and  political  science,  Syra- 

cuse University.     American  revolution.      72p.      Jan.  1892. 

53  Boyesen,  Hjalmar  H.     Professor  of  Germanic  languages  and  litera- 

ture, Columbia  College.     English  literature.      28p.     Jan.  1892. 

54  McClumpha,  Charles  F.     Associate  professor  of  English  literature. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York.     English  literature.      i6p. 
Feb.  1892. 

55  Rees,  John  K.     Professor  of  Astronomy,  Columbia  College.     Popu- 

lar astronomy.      8p.      Mar.  1892. 

56  Schumacher,    Mrs  Eliza   H.      Historic   studies  in   Christian  art. 

i6p.     Sept.  1892. 

57  Curtis,  Mrs  Jessie  K.     American  literature.     24P.     Sept.  1892. 

58  Mace,  William  Ff.     Professor  of  history  and  political  science,  Syra- 

cuse University.     American  constitution.      76p.     Sept.  1892. 

59  Warren,  Henry  P.     Principal  of  Albany  Academy.     Colonial  his- 

tory of  America.     36p.     Oct.  1892. 

Sio  Harding,  Samuel  B.  Instructor  in  history  and  geography,  Work- 
ingmans  School  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  New  York 
city.     American  history,  1781-1829.      Oct.  1892. 

Si  1  Jackson,  A.  V.  Williams.  Adjunct  professor  of  the  English 
language  and  literature,  Columbia  College.  The  English  lan- 
guage and  its  history.     Oct.  1892. 

Philadelphia  publications 

The  following  selections  (marked  P)  from  the  numerous  publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can society  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching,  of  Philadelphia,  are  also  kept 
on  hand. 

Pi   University  extension;  a  monthly  journal.     O.     Phil.  1891 — date. 
Single  subscriptions  $1.50:  to  clubs  of  five,  $1. 

P2   Handbook  of  University  extension,  no.  1.     4oop.     O.     Phil.  1892. 

Price  $1. 

Reprint  of  University  extension,  vol.  1. 
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P3  National  conference    on    university   extension.      Proceedings   of 
first  annual  meeting.      2Q2p.  O.     Phil.  1892.     Price  $1.50. 
P4-9  are  reprints  from  this  volume. 

P4  Douglas,    W.    C.      University    extension    and    the    Young   men's 
Christian  association.     8p.  O.     Phil.  1892.     Price  10  cents. 

P5   James,  Edmund  J.     The  university  extension  lecturer.     2op.  O. 
Phil.  1892.     Price  15  cents. 

P6  Mackintosh,  John  S.     Church  and  university  extension.     8p.  O. 
Phil.  1S92.     Price  10  cents. 

P7   Rolfe,  H.J.     Ideal  syllabus.     8p.  O.     Phil.  1892.    Price  10  cents. 

P8  Sadler,  Michael  E.     Development  of  university  extension.     24p, 

O.     Phil.  1892.     Price  10  cents. 
P9  Organization  and  function  of  local  centers.     8p.  O.     Phil. 

1892.     Price  10  cents. 

Foreign  publications 
Fi   Mackinder,  H.  J.  and  Sadler,  M.  E.     University  extension;  past, 
present  and  future.     144P.   D.     Lond.  1891.     Price  20  cents. 

By  the  two  leaders  of  Oxford  extension  work.  Wholly  rewritten  ;  re- 
places the  second  edition  of  University  extension  ;  has  it  a  future  ?  Best 
single  book.  Describes  the  movement  and  illustrates  its  development  by 
maps  and  graphic  charts. 

F2   Roberts,  R.  D.     Eighteen  years  of  university  extension.     129P.  D. 
Camb.  [Eng.]  1891.     Price  30  cents. 

Sketch  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  movement  started  by  Cambridge  in 
1872,  with  an  account  of  its  practical  workings  and  adaptability  to  the 
needs  of  the  country.     Illustrated  by  map  and  graphic  charts. 

The  author  is  secretary  of  the  London  society,  and  was  formerly  extension 
lecturer  for  Cambridge  and  later  its  organizing  secretary.  He  is  uni- 
versally recognized  as  a  foremost  authority  in  this  work,  of  which  he 
has  been  from  the  first  an  acknowledged  leader. 

F3  University    extension     journal.       Monthly,     Oct. -June.     Lond. 
1890?  —  date.      Single  copies,  3  cents;  35  cents  a  year,  post  paid. 
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FEDERATION  OF  CENTERS 

Sooner  or  later  the  local  center  will  find  itself  drawn  into  coopera- 
tion with  neighboring  towns.  Indeed,  the  sooner  this  happens  the 
better.  Concert  of  this  kind  facilitates  organization,  reduces  railway 
expenses,  economizes  waste,  lessens  fatigue,  and  by  degrees  there 
will  break  on  the  minds  of  the  local  organizers  the  realization  of  the 
possibilities  which  lie  in  this  cooperation  of  neighboring  towns  in 
educational  effort.  They  can  establish,  as  Dr  Roberts  well  put  in, 
a  floating  university  college.  The  federation  of  centers  carries  with 
it  many  incidental  advantages.  It  welds  local  effort  into  an  impres- 
sive unity ;  it  calls  public  attention  to  the  widely  diffused  character 
of  the  effort  which  is  carrying  on  university  teaching  in  so  many 
towns.  It  promotes  the  frequent  and  friendly  interchange  of  experi- 
ence between  local  organizers,  who,  though  engaged  in  the  same 
work  and  resident  in  the  same  district,  are  often  strangely  ignorant 
of  one  another's  personalities,  methods,  and  aims.  But  the  chief 
purpose  of  federation  in  university  extension  work  is  to  enable  con- 
tiguous centers  to  secure  at  the  most  economical  rates  and  for  con- 
venient  periods  the  services  of  an  efficient  staff  of  lecturers. 

In  short,  university  extension  in  a  local  center  will  find  its  crown- 
ing development  in  the  foundation  of  what  I  may  call  a  university 
extension  institute.  I  mean  by  this  a  central  institution  which  will 
bear  witness  in  a  city  to  the  dignity  and  civic  importance  of  higher 
education.  Beginning  with  small  efforts,  never  despising  the  day  of 
small  things,  a  local  committee  will  gradually  find  itself  enabled  by 
the  support  of  grateful  students  and  the  generosity  of  far-seeing 
benefactors  to  provide  in  orderly  sequence  stimulating  courses  of 
progressive  study,  so  that  in  their  city  no  man  or  woman,  however 
poor,  however  busy,  however  far  removed  from  other  university  in- 
fluence, shall  not  find  at  last  the  chance  of  studying  under  trained 
and  sympathetic  teachers  the  lessons  of  history,  the  masterpieces  of 
literature,  the  mysteries  of  science  until  at  length  we  shall  have  re- 
moved forever  the  aristocratic  exclusiveness  of  learning  and  have 
equipped  the  democracy  of  the  civilized  world  with  such  a  measure 
of  intelligent  culture  as  will  enable  them  not  only  to  admire  and 
appreciate  as  never  before  the  researches  and  attainments  of  scholars 
and  researchers,  but  more  worthily  to  bear  their  part  in  the  public 
duties  which  our  advancing  civilization  is  every  year  throwing  more 
heavily  on  each  of  them.— M.  E.  Sadler,  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 


